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IN FOUR CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


Whew Robert was taken down on the second evening, and led to 
the feast, which always precedes the captive’s death, the joy of Sul- 
tan, for a moment, was unbounded ; but he soon saw there was some- 
thing wrong. Food had been offered to him several times during 
the day, which was constantly refused. It was now offered again ; 
a delicate piece of venison. He smelled it; licked it ; but when 
he saw the poor forsaken boy reject even a morsel, with a piteous 
whine he crouched again to his master’s feet, uttering occasionally 
the most touching exclamations of sorrow. One of the Indians was 
about to destroy the faithful animal, in order to enhance the cap- 
tive’s suffering ; but this was angrily forbidden by Metacomet, who, 
notwithstanding his inflexible sentence of death, was not inhuman, 


farther than the Indian laws of right and honour constrained him to || 


be. Robert was led back and rebound to the stake ; an unresist- 
ing, uncomplaining victim. 

The last day of his life was closing. As the sun sunk below the 
horizon, and the poor boy felt that, for the last time, he had looked 
upon that glad sun, which had never, till then, brought one sorrow- 
ful day, it seemed as if his heart would really burst. He thought 
of the awful death which awaited him, amid yelling demons, far 
from every human friend ; and his full heart would have rent ; or 
life could not have sustained the struggle: and, for the first time 
during that miserable day, he groaned aloud. 

*“ Allie!" he murmured, * grandfather! grandmother!” but no 
tear gave vent to the fulness which was nearly stifling him. He 
was fast losing his consciousness. External objects appeared in 
distorted shapes and unnatural colours. He did not see the brand 
which was raised to light the funeral pile. He did not hear even 
the hidevus tones of the last death-song, which now burst forth like 
the exultation of fiends. He heard not the quick rush of the mul- 
utude, nor the smothered cry which announced the coming of stran- 
gers. He saw not Monocho, holding out the calumet as he rode 
into the midst, at the same time holding the bridle of a gray pony, 
worn down and spiritless, on which sat his sister, with tattered 
dress, dishevelled hair, and features of deadly paleness ; while 
her eyes burned with the fearful brightness of insanity. There was 
something so inexpressibly awful in her appearance, tnat the savages 
shrunk away, as if they had seen a spirit; and no one opposed 
their~progress. Monocho alighted, and attempted to hand Alice 
from the saddle ; but when she saw the apparently lifeless features 


of her brother, and poor Sultan performing the last sad duties, with || 


a low cry that stirred the very soul, licking the cold face, hands, 
and feet of the captive, her heart died within her; and Monocho 
caught her in his arms, or she would have fallen. A cool current 
of air revived her. She rushed to the stake, and throwing her 
arms round her brother’s neck, she cried, *‘O heavens! it is all 
over. O my brother! my dear little brother!” After a momentary 
silence she added, ‘‘ Heaven be praised! There is life! His 
heart beats!” and, turning to the Indians, she cried, ‘‘ Unloose 
him! Quick! Quick!” 

She was obeyed. Robert was laid on the cool grass. Water 
was dashed in his face. His temples were bathed freely, and harts- 
horn was freely applied ; but for some time no sign of life, except 
a very slight pulsation, could be perceived. Perhaps his sister's 
frequent kisses, her earnest and tender voice, and all her familiar 
gentleness and caresses, acted with a stronger principle of renova- 
tion than any cordial. 

“‘ Bobby! my own brother !”’ whispered Alice, kneeling beside 
and bending over him. “It is your sister. ‘It is Alice. Look up, 
my brother!” He opened his eyes, with a feeble movement, and 
then closed them again, with an expression almost hopeless. 

‘He is faint!” cried Monocho. “ He has probably taken no- 
thing since his captivity.” 

A bottle of wine was taken from the valise and a portion of it 
administered in small quantities, when a sensible change for the 
better soon took place. ‘ Allie! where is Allie” he murmured, 
feebly. 

“Here! here! my dear little brother! Thank heaven you are 
better. Brother, my own brother! Sweet little Bobby!” And 
when she felt his arms clasping feebly about her neck, and met the 
familiar kiss, and heard him murmur again and again, “ Allie! my 
sister! Dear, dear Allie!” her long suppressed feelings would 
have way ; and she burst into a paroxysm of tears. They were 
contagious. A single sigh escaped the pale lips of Robert, followed 
by a groan so long, so deep, so agonizing, it seemed as if the dis- 
solution of soul and body had actually come. Then gushed forth 
the tears. They poured a perfect torrent ; and, with their genial 
glow, came relief from his long-pent anguish. The Indians beheld 


this scene with mingled awe and interest. They had the common 
feelings of humanity, cold, cruel, savage as they were ; and nature 
| responded to the call of nature. 
Alice heard a low deep groan near. She looked up, and the 
| kingly proportions of Metacomet stood before her. The chief came 
| unannounced ; but, at a single glance, Alice knew that none other 
| than the great Wampanoeg, the Alexander of the west, wore such a 
look of majesty. In a moment she was at his feet. “ Save! save ! 
| save !’’ was all she could articulate. Her lips became fixed and 
| pale as marble. Her hands were clasped and lifted; and in this 
|imploring attitude she remained; gazing in his face with all the 
| silent eloquence of almost despairmg affection. The chief regarded 
| her with an earnest countenance. His eye glanced quickly from 
| her to her brother, who was standing beside her; and the natural 
feeling of humanity, for a moment, scemed to shake the deadly 
| mandate which had gone forth. But a fierce spirit possessed him, 
| passing over his eye, and drying its moisture. Still his voice 





| trembled as he spoke. 

“ Daughter of the pale face, it is vain.” 

“No, no, it cannot be! It will kill us! It will kill us all!” 
'shrieked Alice, at the same time clasping his knees with a gesture 
| and expression truly frightful. 

“Ts the Sachem’s heart a stone,” returned Philip, “ that it broke 
|not when he lost his own boy! Will the Yengees call him back 
from the burning land? Will they give him liberty? Fire and 
death are kind ; but they have made my boy a slave!” He tore 
| himself from the grasp of Alice, and seizing Robert with a frantic 
| manner, held him off at arms’ length, regarding him with a look of 
madness. ‘The young Yengee is brave. ‘The sachem's boy was 


brave. He speaks the truth. Did the son of Metacomet ever lie? 

| He is strong and nimble as the young roebuck. The fleetest deer 
heard the step of Yotcicinit, and fled in fear. His father loves him. 
The heart of Metacomet turned to ashes when he lost his son.” 
Then dashing him to the ground, with a force almost stunning, he 
cried in a voice of thunder, ‘* And shall not the Sachem have his 
revenge’ Let the captive die!" 

At that moment the crowd of Indians opened, and drew back on 
each side with an air of reverence ; and an Indian girl of exquisite 
beauty appeared passing in the midst of the throng. She was 
flushed and seemed fatigued, as if she had come rapidly and far. 

“He shall not die!” she cried, approaching the Sachem ; and at 
the same time motioning the attendants not to obey him by remov- 
ing the boy. The sweet and musical tone in which she spoke, 
came upon the almost palsied senses of Alice like the voice of an 
angel. She was the angel of love, as woman ever is when her 
heart is governed by the principles of benevolence. ‘That angel 
was kneeling by the side of Alice; one arm encircled the waist of 
the sinking girl, while the other reached and supported the boy. 
| * Be comforted, sister,” she whispered. 

‘Fool! fool!” exclaimed Metacomet. * Where is the brother 
of Waumasu *” 

“Gone !” replied the girl, with an accent of despair; “ and his 
sister’s tears may not be counted. Waumasu knows how bitter 
they are. She will wipe them from the cheek of her pale sister.” 

“* Away!” again cried Metacomet. ‘ The fire is kindled. The 
cries of the victim are not for woman's ear ;" and he attempted to 
lead her off. 

“ Father,” returned the girl, rising with much dignity, “ the 
hand of Metacomet must not be stained with dishonour. Must 
|| kindness be paid with death? Must the hand that fed the daughter 
be burned by the father!” 

“ Speak!" cried the chief, “ say how it is.” 
| “ When Waumasu went forth with Nanuntenoo, her feet wan- 
dered from the chief. The strange woods beguiled her; and the 
path of her return was hidden. When at last her quick ear caught 
the echo of her Sachem’s moccasin, she was now athirst, and her 
spirit fainted for want of food, This boy gave bread and milk to 
the famished Waumasu : and if the Sachem loves his daughter, he 
wili give the prisoner's life into her hands. The boy is the Indian's 
friend. Monocho will speak.” 

“Tf the young eagle dies,” said the one-eyed chief, “ the heart 
of Monocho will be filled with the heaviness of death; his hand 


will never again take the war-club ; but he will sit down in his ca- 
h ) 
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All that kindness and hospitality could dictate was done for her 
guests by the gentle Waumasu. When Alice and Robert parted 
from her, they felt that it was indeed from a sister, and they em- 
braced and kissed her, with mutual good wishes and mutual tears. 
By sunrise Monocho stood by the entrance of the lodge, with the 
horses already caparisoned ; and they were just going to mount 
them, when a message came from the chief, that he would see 
Robert in his lodge. Aliee trembled at seeing him go alone ; 
though, as the invitation did not extend to her, she did not feel at 
liberty to accompany him. 

The heroic boy stepped cheerfully forward, and, lifting the mat 
which closed the entrance to the wigwam, stood before the great 
chief. He was sitting on the ground ; his arms were crossed on 
his breast, and his countenance indicated a severe struggle. 

“Is the boy afraid to trust himself with Metacomet '” he asked, 
at length lifting ‘zis eves. 

“No,” replied the undaunted boy ; “ he knows the great Sachem 
cannot lie.” 

The arms of the chief relaxed, unclused, extended themselves, 
and in a moment the boy was clasped within them, and weeping on 
the monarch's bosom. 

* Will the Young Eagle stay with the Sachem and be his son 7” 

“ He cannot leave his old grandparents and his sister,” replied 
Robert ; “but he will always love the great Sachem ; and every 
night and every morning, when he prays to the God of the white 
man, he will ask him to bless his great father.” 

“Go, go,” said Metacomet, while tears, warm tears, fell on the 
boy's neck—* go before the Sachem's heart is soft with the memo- 
ry of one like thee, and he is tempted to keep thee.” As he spoke 
he bound a small belt, richly embroidered, about his waist. “ Wear 
this. It will speak when thy foot is far away. It will tell thee of 
a great Sachem's love. It will tell of a heart that will never melt 
again. Oh, my son! my son!" He again embraced the boy, and, 
leading him to the door, again folded his arms upon his breast, and 
went back to his childless wigwam 

The horse which Monocho rode was appropriated to Robert, 
while the former walked by his side. It was judged expedient, in 
the exceeding unsettled state of the country, to go to Brookfield, 
which they reached in a few hours, when Alice and Robert were 
placed under the protection of some relatives, until such time 
arrived as would be safe for them to return home. On their very 
entrance to the village, they were met by George Wheeler, who 
had heard of Robert's capture, and was about fitting out a company 
of volunteers for his rescue. Good Monocho was to carry letters 
to Hadley, to assure the friends there of the safety of Alice and 
Robert ; and just at sunset he stood in the door, ready to make his 
departure. But for some time the grateful Alice, and her not less 
grateful brother, were hanging on either arm, os if they wanted 
words to tell their thanks. The chief was softened. He pressed 
a hand upon his heart, with an expression of deep and cloquent feel- 
ing in the clear light of his remaining eye, such as seldom softens 
the bronzed features of the red man. 

“ Truly, beyond all price is thy kindness, Monocho,” said Alice ; 
‘and that day shall never come, when the morning and the even- 
ing star shall not hear our prayers going up to the Great Spirit for 
blessings on tuee.” 

Wheeler, having delivered letters, with instructions concerning 
them, held out a folded parchmeni. 

“ What is that '” asked Monocho. 

“Tt isa pass, good Monocho. Our men are ranging the country 
This will tell them that the white chieftain is thy friend.” 

The Sachem's hand recoiled. ‘Take it back. When Monocho 
cannot walk his own woods without a pass, it is time to die ;"” and 
in a moment he glanced into the woods and was out of sight. 

The second of August was the day appointed for the meeting 
with the Nipnet Sachems, who had promised on that day to hold a 
council with the English, at Quabaug, on a plain about three miles 
from Brookfield. Accordingly Captains Hutchinson and Wheeler, 
with about twenty men, besides George Memecho, Sampson, and 
Joseph, three Christian Indians, who acted as guides and interpre- 
ters, attended also by some of the people of Brookfield, set off. 
They arrived at the old tree, which had been named as the place of 
council, but found no Indians. The officers and Essex men were 
di d to move batk again ; but the Brookfield men’s confidence 





bin, and cover his head with ashes. He will be for ever a ’ 
because the treacherous hand of the red man slew his friend.” 

Metacomet stood a moment, as if fixed in utter inanity; then 
giving one hand to Alice, and the other to Waumasu, he drew them 
both to his bosom, embracing them with the same paternal man- 
ner, at the same time whispering, ‘ He is yours.” 

“He is free, then!” cried Waumasu ; “ warriours, away with his 
bonds. The captive is free.” But the joyful revulsion of feeling 
was too much for the exhausted brother and sister. They almost 
fainted in each other's arms. 

“Go, daughter,” said Philip. ‘ Carry them to your lodge, and 
nourish them.” 








in their neighbours overruled their fears, and they. proceeded to a 
spot where they expected to meet the Indians. But they soon 
found themselves drawn into an ambuscade. The passage bad be- 
come so narrow, that they were obliged to march in single file ; and 
as they entered a confined spot between Wikabaug pond on the 
left, and an abrupt hill on the right, three hundred Indians rose up 
suddenly and surrounded them. Eight of the English were killed 








instantly ; and three fell mortally wounded, among whom was Cap- 
tain Hutchinson. Captain Wheeler was also shot through the 
body, and had his horse killed under him. He was only saved by 





the devoted bravery of his son, who, notwithstanding his own arm 
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own horse. The command then devolved on young Wheeler, who, 
with a cool intrepidity seldom equalled and never surpassed, com- 
menced a retreat, which he could never have effected but ior the 


faithful Christian Indians, who, with the most consummate skill and | 


courage, led the English by an unknown route in safety to Brook- 
field. Scarcely had they reached the village when the cry of 
‘Indians ! Indians !"’ echoed like a knell of death. 

“To the garrison-house instantly !—stop for nothing !”” shouted 





Lieutenant Wheeler as he dashed through the streets—‘ to the || village of Brookfield late had been. 


garrison-house, every man, woman and child!” Having seen his | 
father and Captain Hutchinson lifted from their litter and safely 
deposited, he went after Alice and her brother. When the former 
saw the broken arm of George fall from the sling, she turned pale, | 
and certainly looked very interesting to the young lover. 

The people had scarcely reached the garrison-house and made all | 
safe, when down swept the savage foe, pouring through every ave- 
nue like a host of demons. When they found themselves partially 
foiled, with a horrible cry they surrounded the garrison, and com- 
menced a furious attack. But the little body of Christians saw 
that their position was a favourable one, and for hours they kept 
their post without loss. ‘The first round of shot had laid several of 
the enemy dead ; and they continued to fall, as, with desperate 
valour, they drew near the fortress. Robert, being active and fear- 
less, rendered great service, moving from post to post, acting asa 
messenger—handing this, and returning that—clearing away obsta- 
cles, and assisting in new arrangements. 

“Here, Alice !” said George, as he met her with a musket in her 
hand ; ‘‘there is better service required of you above stairs.”” 

** How is your father?” she asked, “ and how is Captain Hutchin- 





son” 

Oh, poor Hutchinson's case is desperate. His wounds are pro- 
nounced dangerous, if not tatal. ‘I'he ball has been extracted from 
my father’s side, and he is now asleep. My arm is to be attended 
to now, and you must come and sustain me. You must let me look 
at you,” he added, pressing her hand fervently in his, ‘ and I shall 
be insensible to pain. ‘These are dark times, Alice,” he continued, 
as they moved along the passage ; but they open the heart—they 
bring out the real character. Alice,” he spoke ina much lower 
key, for the passage was thronged, “‘ we have been associated dur- 
ing a fearful period ; but have we not learned to understand and 
know each other better than we might have done by years of casual | 
acquaintance '” 

A look replied, but that look was eloquent. By this time they 
had reached the chamber where lay the wounded men, each stretch- 
ed on a mattock. George led Alice to his father’s couch. 


was broken, dismounted and succeeded in placing his father on his | 


He was || 





asleep, but an increasing tumult below aroused him; and, as he 
looked up, meeting the beautiful face that bent over him, he closed 
them aguin, with that placid languor of expression which seemed | 
to say he dreamed of heaven. 

**Come, come, Alice,” cried George, as Dr. Holyoke stood 
ready to examine the limb. 

“ Doctor,” he continued, “is this a time for affectation, when we 
may allbe so near giving our final account ?” 

‘+ Certainly not,”’ was the reply. 

‘* Well, then, let my cousin Alice sit here, with one little hand 
resting in mine, and I promise to be a good patient.” 

The doctor smiled ; and, for Alice, she had given up her young 
heart ; and, in the confiding earnestness of her nature, she knew no 
other way than to yield to its innocent dictates. Once only she | 

~spoke, when, in extreme pain, he struggled against the doctor's | 
hard gripe. ‘ Dear George !"—and those two words, he after- | 
wards affirmed, were the sweetest that ever dropped from mortal | 
tongue, with a blessing for mortal ear. No one could have doubted | 
that George Wheeler was a lover, seeing him sit there, apparently | 
rapt, during the reduction of a very bad fracture. 

The English maintained their post manfully till nearly midnight, | 
when the savages withdrew, some to rest, others to plunder the 
village. It was quite dark. George had risen from his bed and 
was standing with Alice and Robert, at a small window which over- 
looked the village. Suddenly, on the verge of the horizon, flashed 
a red light. 

“Tt is fire!" cried the former, with an accent of despair ; ‘‘ they 
are firing our habitations ;” and the cry of “ Fire!” ran with elec- 
tric velocity through the whole garrison: not like that which is 
echoed and repeated in our modern streets, but a low, unearthly 
cry of agony, as if the pangs of despair had touched alike the 
tongue that uttered, and the ear that heard. ‘Then shrieks so wild, 
so awful, rang over the garrison, that it seemed as if the very death 
of hope had come. The unspeakable horrours of that hour can never 
be portrayed, when eighty persons stood looking at their homes as 
they successively fell beneath the destroying element, expecting 
that the next moment would bring fire to the very walls which 
sheltered them. 

In the midst of the general consternation a council was held, in 
which it was decided to take advantage of the absence and occupa- 
tion of the foe, and send forth a messenger to apprise Major Willard 
of their distress. 

‘Who will volunteer?” cried Captain Wheeler. 

No one spoke for a moment ; and then his son rose and said, “I 
cannot fight ; but I can talk : I will go.” 

‘** Go, my son,”’ said the father: “I should not deserve the name 
of man to detain you. Heaven be with you.” With this short 
blessing, he turned on his pillow, and looked no more on his son. 

Alice stood by the window, where George had left her. She 
saw him pass one guard. As he came near the next his horse 
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stumbled, and the sentinel arose and shouted ; but Falcon was sure- | 
footed and fleet ; and before the Indians could be drawn to the pur- | 
suit, the messenger was far out of their reach on the road to Lan- 
caster. Alice dropped on her knees, and devoutly thanked heaven; | 
then she returned to her more active duties. 

The angry element went, like a living spirit of vengeance, leap- | 
ing from house to house, and from tree to tree, until the whole vil- 
lage was wrapped in conflagration ; and when the morning came, a | 


smoking mass of cinders, only, was left to tell where the pleasant || 


It was thought hardly possible that the garrison could succeed | 
in keeping the foe at bay for another day. ‘The men stood still at | 
their posts, fighting with the silent energy of desperation. The, 


the wounded, or bearing food and drink to some half-famished sol- 
dier. Not a word was spoken above the breath. The fearful 
silence within contrasted strangely with the horrid din without. 

ven the little children were hushed, and they clung to their) 
mothers’ garments and followed them about with unnatural stillness. | 
During some moments, one might have shut his eyes, and deemed | 
that the anticipated death had already fallen upon them. As the | 
sun went down again, every individual sunk upon his knees, with | 
one spontaneous feeling of dependence, and some minutes passed 
in silent prayer. 

“The arm of the Lord is not shortened, that it cannot save,’’ eja- 
culated Captain Wheeler, as they arose ; ‘and the lives he has so 
miraculously preserved will be precious in his sight. Let us have 
faith, even to the uttermost. Alice, my sweet girl, come hither,” | 
he continued; “ take the Bible and read to us. There is cordial | 
for the wounded, strength for the feeble, and hope forthe despairing.” | 

She obeyed, though reluctantly leaving the window, where she | 
had been watching till she was nearly blinded. | 

“ Have faith, my sweet child,” he added, kissing away the in- | 
voluntary tears: ‘if your cousin lives, he will come to our rescue ; | 
if he dies, he will die with honour. Ah! I see you can feel for a 
poor old father.” 

Alice blushed with the consciousness that the imputed compli- 


| 


ment to her good feeling was undeserved ; and as soon as she had | 


finished her chapter, she returned to her post, where she sat, gazing | 
so fixedly, it seemed as if her whole soul were concentrated in the | 
acuteness of vision. 

“Come here, Robert,” at length she whispered ; ‘ what figures | 
are those moving along the skirt of yonder wood, in a south-west- | 
erly direction? If I am right, they are not Indians.” | 

“No, thank heaven, they are not !” cried Captain Wheeler, who | 
had crept to the window ; ‘but how, in the name of all that is 
wonderful, did they escape the guard’? Here, Alice, go carefully 
to Lieutenant Pickering, and tell him to unbar the gates as quietly 
as possible and admit our brethren. Make no noise. If the In- | 
dians are alarmed at this juncture, we are lost.” 


Major Willard, with forty-eight dragoons and four friendly In- 
dians was soon safe within the garrison. 

Captain Wheeler, faint with fatigue and excitement, was borne | 
to his couch; but when Alice watched by his side, with a light 
step, and the sweet countenance of love for ever flitting round him, 
is it strange that he dreamed of heaven? Or was it very strange | 
that there was, to the gentle watcher, a sweet and indefinable in- 
terest hanging about that broken arm, which the wounds of half the | 
garrison could not have excited ! 

When the Indians found they had been eluded, their fury in- | 
creased tenfold. They determined to fire the garrison at all | 
hazards. ‘They threw rags dipped in brimstone, and shot fired | 
arrows for some time ; then they spliced together long poles, with 
lighted pine-knots attached, and thrust them against the roof of | 
the devoted building. Finally, a cart was filled with combustibles, | 
which they fired and pushed back against the house. They were | 
The roof blazed ; and it was only by an exer- 





successful at last. 


tion almost superhuman, that the fire was kept down, until a shower | 


of rain fell and extinguished the flames. 

A rescue so singular and unexpected, and wearing, as it did, the | 
face of miracle, was hailed by the English as a pledge of success. | 
Loud hosannas, and shouts of thanksgiving from one hundred sink- 
ing hearts, went abroad through the air, making its clear depths 
musical. 


The disheartened Indians soon withdrew their forces, leaving | 





the English with but one killed, and but one badly wounded. ] 


The future progress of our story is bound up with history. The | 
catastrophes of Deerfield, Springfield, Muddy Brook, and Bur's | 
Mountain, are familiar to every ear; and in all of these our heroes | 
were, more or less, engaged. | 

But few particulars remain to be told. On the fourteenth, Alice 
closed the eyes of Captain Hutchinson, after having received mes- 
sages and blessings for his wife and child ; and on the fifteenth it 
was judged safe for the Hadley party to return home. Alice, 
buoyant with renewed hope and happiness, was first in the saddle, 
and that before sunrise. George, mounted upon Falcon, soon 
sprang to one side, and little Bob, on the horse left by Monocho, to 
the other; while the faithful Sultan, gambolling in his excessive joy, 
looked earnestly from face to face, and seemed to know he was 
going home. 

It is impossible to give any competent idea of the meeting which 
ensued. Let us pass it by, even to the hearty embrace which 
little Bob had in reserve for Stockings. 

The story of Robert’s high-principled conduct in refusing to 
compromise the safety of his friends, or the welfare of his country, 
to save his own life; and persisting in the same noble resolution 
through such a long and painful period, had gone far abroad, and 








\ woman from her trance. 
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| won him much honour. All looked upon him with reverence ; in 
their piety, believing that, during his long and severe struggle, he 
| had received strength directly from above : and even gray-headed 
men shed tears as they blessed him. 

The rain-bow tissued drapery of October had not faded, when a 
| neat little note was left in the parlour of Mr. Russell, requesting 
, the good man’s attendance on a given hour and day. The party 
'was small; only a few friends of each family being present. 
| Thomas Leverett acted in the capacity of groomsman. His partner 


| was the very pretty Annie Wheeler, whom we regret our inability 
| to have*introduced before. Little Bob was in high glee. At the 
table he made quite a laugh (when people are happy they do not 
ask for wit before they laugh,) by saying, “This day makes an 


| women were constantly passing from place to place, attending upon | era in my life.” 


“How so?” 
‘Why, sister got married, and I shot a wild turkey.” 
| George Wheeler held fast his republicanism. Alice was a help- 
| meet in every good thing: and their children followed in their foot 
steps. Is it strange that the descendants of such a man and woman 
| should have been found among the heroes and matrons of —76 ? 

















ANECDOTE AND GOSSIP. 
| Sincutar circumstance.—Mr. John Smith, of Puddockstone, 
| near Lownsdale, has been visited daily since the month of June by 
la robin. It has now grown so familiar with the family, that when 
| any stranger enters the house, a tap at the window brings it in, and 
| it perches on his hand, and picks at his fingers with great familiarity. 
| When Mr. Smith goes out to the garden, though accompanied by 
| strangers, the robin will, if called upon, descend from the top of one 
of the beautiful policies of Lownsdale ; but when evening approaches, 
he finds his way homewards to Puddockstone, enters the house by 
a small aperture that has been made in one of the windows, and 
| after partaking of supper, sings his ‘‘ wood notes wild” until the 
family retire to rest. 
| Irisn wir.—On returning to his family, after an absence of some 


weeks, Captain Johnson had been driven from Kingstown to Dub- 
lin by a carman, who, looking discontentedly at the fare paid him, 
said, “* Sure, your honour will give a trifle more than this ?”— 
“Not arap,” said the captain. ** Bad luck to me but you would,” 
persisted Paudge, “if you knew all, then.” —*‘* What do you mean?” 
| asked Johnson, anxiously. ‘ Faix, dat’s tellins, any way ; and is 

it only for my fare I'm to tell my newst’’—* Well, well,” said the 
| captain, *here’s another shilling; now what has happened ?"— 
| * Sorra the harm at all, only I thought you'd not begrudge a little 
| extra som’at to know that I drive ye the last three miles without 
| a lynch-pin. 

Sranisu putLosopny.—The day after my arrival at Vittoria, I 
| went to a shoemaker’s to get some repairs done to my boots. 
There was nobody in the shop; the master was on the opposite 
| side of the street, smoking his cigarito. His shoulders covered 
| with a mantle full of holes, he looked like a beggar, but a Spanish 
| beggar, appearing rather proud than ashamed of his poverty. He 
| came over to me, and | explained my business. ‘* Wait a moment,” 
‘said he, and immediately called his wife. ‘ How much money is 
'there in the purse!” ‘ Twelve picetias” (fourteen francs, forty 
centimes.) “Then I shan’t work.” “But,” said I, ‘twelve 
picettas will not last for ever.” ‘* Who has seen to-morrow ?” said 
| he, turning his back on me. 

Tue autp Gray mare.—An honest farmer, a few miles from 
| Dumfries, Scotland, was often found fault with by his wife for stay- 

ing too late in town on the market nights. At last she set out with 
| him one day herself, and, in the evening, forced him home rather 
sooner than he wished. Accordingly, they mounted the old gray 
| mare—he on the saddle, and she on the pad behind him. They rode 
| on till they came to a small brook that crossed the road, when the 
| mare put her head down to drink, and, after being satisfied, again 
went on. ‘ Now,” said the gudewife, “if you would do like the 
| mare—when she has enough she stops of her own accord, and goes 
!on; and cannot you do the same?” “True, gudewife,” said he, 
| but if there was anither auld gray mare on the other side o’the 
| stand, and the ane saying to the other—* Here's t’ye,’ there’s na 
telling when they might part.” 

Tne peap ative.—In a village of Picardy, after a long sickness, 
a farmer’s wife fell into a lethargy. Her husband was willing, good 
man, to believe her out of pain; and so, according to the custom 
of that country, she was wrapped in a sheet, and carried out to be 
buried. But, as ill-luck would have it, the bearers carried her so 
| near a hedge that the thorns pierced the sheet, and waked the 
Some years after, she died in reality ; 

and, as the funeral passed along, the husband would every now and 
| then call out—* Not too near the hedge, not too near the hedge, 
| neighbours.” 

Bacuetors.—A married lady has favoured us with the following 
report :-—Bachelors henpecked by their housekeepers, three thou- 
| sand one hundred and eighty-five ; pestered by legacy-hunting re- 
latives, one thousand seven hundred and thirty-six ; devoured by 
j ennut and selfish cares, two thousand six hundred and four; troubled 
| by nephews and nieces, one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
| three ; crabbed, cross-grained, desolate in life's decline, five thou- 
sand three hundred and eighty-four; happy, none. 

Rerort courtgous.—A lady asked Mr. Jekyll, “ what was the 
difference between a solicitor and an attorney.” * Precisely the 
same,"’ he answered, ‘‘ as between a crocodile and an alligator.” 

A neavy Tax.—The proprietors of the London Times pay the 
government a duty of near one hundred thousand dollars per an- 
num for stamps. Its circulation is close upon sixteen thousand daily. 

Puitosoruy.—Tyrteus says, that God appeared to man at first 
in human shape, then as a voice, then in dreams, and lastly by 
illumination and inspiration. A fine allegory! The dream vouch- 
safed to earlier ages was poetry; the illumination we enjoy is 
philosophy. 

Re.iciovs wars.—The wars of opinion in former days were 
fierce and destroying, like the lightning—and paper controversies 
are more like the aurora borealis, brilliant and shifting, bu: cold 
and shining in darkness. 

Cuaracters.—Three things are equally rare—to have a decided 
character, to describe it, and to appreciate it. 


| 
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HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 





MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
BY MRS. JAMESON. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Paintine and architecture received but little patronage in Eliza- 
beth’s reign. She was fond of multiplying pictures of herself, and 





| this letter the good archbishop had been suing this pardon in vain 

for nine months for a man whose only crime was that he had once 

| been a Papist, though now converted, and a good Protestant ; and | 

whether the twenty crowns at length availed 1s not ascertained. 

| When Sir John Harrington came up to town about a lawsuit, he 

made a memorandum of the best manner of proceeding. In these 

| days, if a man were going to law about an estate, he would proba- 

| bly go to Lincoln's Inn, choose an acute and eloquent lawyer to 
manage his case, pay him the proper fee, and leave the rest to the 

| judges. Harrington took a different method. His first care was | 

| to please her majesty in the cut of his coat ; for, as she had formerly 





so far, and no farther, did she encourage painting. One of her most 
curious and characteristic ordinances is a proclamation prohibiting | 
all manner of persons from drawing, painting, graving, etc., her 
imajesty’s person and visage, till some perfect pattern and example 
should be prepared by a skilful limner, *‘ for the consolation of her 
majesty’s loving subjects, who were grieved and took great offence 
at the errours and deformities committed by sundry persons in this 





respect.” Yet her painters do not appear to have flattered her as 
much as her poets. ‘The portraits remaining of Elizabeth (and they | 
are numerous) show how vile, how tawdry, and how vulgar was her 
taste in art; they could hardly be fine enough to please her ; they | 
seem all made up of jewels, crowns, and frizzled hair, powdered | 
with diamonds, and “ ruffs, and cufls, and farthingales, and things ;” } 


and from the midst of this superfluity of ornaments, her pinched || 
Roman nose, thin lips, and sharp eyes, peer out with a very disa- |, 


greeable effect, quite contrary to all our ideas of grace or majesty. 
She was so little capable of judging a work of art, that she would 
not allow a painter to put any shadows upon the face, ‘ because,” 
as she said, ‘shade is an accident, and not in nature ;” this was 
like the Chinese, who tried to wipe off the shadows from the pic- 
ture of George the Third, which had been sent out as a present to 


the emperour of China, being persuaded, like Queen Elizabeth, || 


that they could only have come there by accident. Yet her reign, || 
destined to be every way illustrious, produced the first native H 
painter of distinguished eminence in Isaac Oliver, one of the most || 
admirable miniature-painters who ever existed, for he has not since | 
been surpassed in his own style of art. Frederick Zucchero, a ce- 

lebrated Italian painter, visited England in 1574, and painted Eli- 

zabech, Mary Queen of Scots, who sat to him while in confine-, 
ment at Hardwicke, and several persons of the court. Hillard, an 
English painter, remarkable for the neatness of his execution and 
total want of taste, was Elizabeth's favourite painter, and she often | 
sat to him. Lucas de Heere, who painted many portraits of her 
time, was a Fleming. ‘There were no artists of eminence in any 
department but portrait-painting. Sir Nathaniel Bacon, the brother 
of the great Lord Bacon, is the first English gentleman on record 
who cultivated painting as an amateur; that is, merely from a love 
of the art; and some of his pictures which remain show that he 
pursued it successfully. 

Architecture was even in a worse state than painting, elthough 
a mania for building seems to have prevailed among the nobility of | 
that time. ‘The style was magnificent, but the taste ungraceful 
and barbarous. “In more ancient times,” says Walpole, * the 
inansions of the great lords were built for defence and strength rather | 
than convenience ; the walls thick ; the windows pierced wherever 
it was most necessary for them to look abroad, instead of being | 
contrived for symmetry or to illuminate the chambers. ‘To that 
style sueceded the richness and delicacy of the Gothic. As this | 
declined, before the Grecian taste was established, space and vast- 
ness seem to have made their whole ideas of grandeur. ‘The pa- 
laces erected in the reign of Elizabeth by the memorable countess 
of Shrewsbury are exactly in this style. ‘The apartments are lofty 
and enormous, and they knew not how to furnish them; pictures, 
had they had good ones, would be lost in chambers of such height ; 
tapestry, their chief moveable, was not commonly perfect enough 
to be real magnificence ; fretted ceilings, graceful mouldings of 
windows, and painted glass, the ornaments of the preceding age, 
were fallen into disuse. Immense lights, composed of bad glass 
in diamond panes, cast an air of poverty on their most costly apart- 
ments.”’ The most splendid specimens of this style of architecture 
remaining to us are, Hardwicke; Burleigh-house, the seat of Lord 
Exeter; Holland-house, at Kensington ; and Hatfield, the seat of 
Lord Salisbury. An immense gallery and vast projecting windows 
were the gencral features of the great mansions erected in this age. 
Jolin ‘Thorpe was the principal architect. Inigo Jones was born 
in Elizabeth's reign, but did not rise to any eminence in his pro- 
fession ull some years after her death; he returned from Italy with 
his unagination full of Michael Angelo and Palladio, and designed 
the palace of Whitehall. 

The grandfather of Elizabeth left us one of the most splendid 
monuments of Gothic architecture in the kingdom, Henry the 
Seventh'’s Chapel at Westminster. Her father founded a college, 
and built a palace ; her brother endowed the finest school and hos- 
pital in England, memorials worthy of his amiable character 
Elizabeth left behind her no monument of her taste. her munifi- 
cence, or her benevolence ; she left three thousand gowns in her 
wardrobe. 

With regard to the state of morals and manners in Elizabeth's 
court, the first were not better, and the latter not worse, than in 
other courts of that time. ‘The system of corruption was open and 
gross, for not only favour, but justice, was to be bought and sold. 
When we read that Lord Bacon was disgraced in the following 
reign for accepting, or allowing his servants to accept, of bribes in 
his office, we are at first filled with pity, surprise, and even con- 
sternation, that a man so wise and so great, to whom God gave 
a spirit to comprehend the universe, who was the Columbus of 
modern philosophy—that he should thus so poorly degrade himself; || 
but we find that in the court in which he was educated and passed 
his early probation as a statesman, it was the common and general 
practice. Elizabeth scrupled not to accept of bribes herself, to 
induce her to influence her own counsellors and judges; and no 
man thought of furthering a suit at court or at law without a 
present in his hand. We will give one serious and one amusing || 
mstance out of hundreds. The archbishop of York wished to pro- | 
cure the pardon of an unfortunate man who, let it be remarked, | 
was innocent, but he petitioned in vain. And therefore,” writes 
the archbishop, “I being put in mind that all was not done in that || 
court for God’s sake only, sent up twenty French crowns of mine 
own purse, as a small remembrance for a poor man’s pardon, which 
was thankfully accepted of. There is some fault somewhere ; I 
know it is not in her majestv, of whom J will say, as the prophet 
David speaketh of God, ‘Hath Queen Elizabeth forgotten to be 
gracious, and is her mercy come to an end for evermore!’ The 
whole world knoweth the contrary.” At the time of the date of || 


| my suit with some of her learned counsel 


| with as many genuflexions as would have contented the emperour 
|} of China. Even her ministers never addressed her but on their 
| 


| would stoop to the most childish rivalry with women of her own | 
| court, and, like a spoiled infant, was miserable unless she were 


| object of all adoration 


| spit on the dress of a courtier which had displeased her, this was | 





THE MUSE, 











| of some consequence. He then proceeds, *1 must go in an early | 
| hour, before her highness hath special matters brought up to coun- | 
sel on. J must go before the breakfast-covers are placed, and stand || 
uncovered as her highness cometh forth from her chamber, and 
kneel, and say, God save your majesty! 1 crave vour ear at what | 
| hour may suit for your servant to meet your blessed countenance ! || 
| Thus will I gain her favour to follow to the auditory.” He after- 

| ward savs, in another place, ‘Yet I will adventure to give her |! 





| majesty five hundred pounds in money, and some pretty jewel, or || 


garment, as you shall advise, only praying her majesty to further 
.” These were some of | 
the means by which people obtained justice in the reign of * Good || 
Queen Bess.” | 

We learn that the daily ceremonial of her court was distinguish- |) 
ed by “ oriental servility.”. Her table was served kneeling, and || 


knees. From this slavish ceremony Lord Burleigh was latterly | 


excused, when age and infirmities had rendered it painful, or 
rather impracticable ; but he was the only exception. | 
With as much real power, with as much real greatness, as would | 
have satisfied any mortal (but that with power in every shape “/’ap- | 
petit rient en mangeant,”) with talents and strength of character | 
that ought to have commanded real and heartfelt respect, Elizabeth | 





the sole source of all favour, the centre of all attraction, and the || 
Her maids of honour were sometimes the || 
victims of this petty jealousy, which extended even to dress. || 

There was among her attendants a young girl of rank (Lady 
Mary Howard,) remarkable forher beauty and her liveliness, who had | 
attracted the notice of Essex and others of the courtiers, and con- 
sequently became the object of the queen's vindictive displeasure, 
and the victim of those arts of tormenting in which her majesty || 
excelled. {| 

“It happened,” relates Sir John Harrington, “that Lady M. ) 
Howard was possessed of a rich border powdered with golde and || 
pearle, and a velvet suite belonging thereto, which moved many to || 
envye ; nor did it please the queene, who thought it exceeded her || 


| own. One daye the queene did sende privately, and got the lady’s |! 
| rich vesture, which she put on herself, and came forthe the cham- 
| ber among the ladies. ‘The kirtle and border was far too shurte | 


for her majestie’s height ; and she asked every one how they liked 
her new-fancied suit. At length she asked the owner herself * if | 
it was not made too short and ill-becoming !’ which the poor ladie | 
did presentlie consent to. *Why, then, if it become not me as 


' being too shorte, I am minded it shall never become thee as being | 
| too fine ; so it fitteth neither well.’ This sharp rebuke abashed || 


the ladie, and she never adorned herself herewith any more.” 1} 
The story of Lady Mary Howard is thus continued in one of 
Fenton's letters :—* I have not seen her highnesse save twice since | 
Easter last, bothe of which times she spoke most vehemently and | 
with great warmth of her servant, the Lady Marie Howard, foras- | 
much as she refused to bear her mantle at the hour her highnesse | 
is wonted to air in the garden, and on small rebuke did vent such 
unseemlie answer as did breed much choler in her mistress. Again, 
on other occasion, she was not ready to carry the cup of grace | 
during the dinner in the privie-chamber; nor was she attending at 
the hour of her majestie’s going to prayer. All which doth now 
so disquiet her highnesse, that she swore she would no more show 
her any countenance, but out with all such ungracious, flouting 
wenches ; because, forsooth, she hath much favour and marks of || 
love from the young earl, which is not pleasing to the queene, who 
doth still much exhort all her women to remain in virgin state as 
much as may be. I ventured to say as far as discretion did go in 
defence of our friende, and did urge much in behalf of youth and 


| enticing love, which did often abate of right measures in fair ladies ; 


and. moreover related whatever might please the queene, touching 
the confession of her great kindness to her sister Jane before her 
marriage ; all which did nothing soothe her highnesse’s anger, saying, | 


|*T have made her my servante, and she will now make herself my | 


mistress ; but in good faith, William, she shall not, and so tell her.’ 
In short, pitie doth move to save this ladie, and would beg such 
suite to the queene from you and your friends as may win her fa- 
vour to spare on future amendmente.”’ * It might not be amisse to 
talk to this yvounge ladie to be more dutiful, and not absent at meals 
or pravers ; to bear her highnesse mantle and other furniture, even 


| more than all the rest of the servants ; to make ample amendes hy 
|| future diligence, and always to go first in a morninge to her high- 


nesse chamber, forasmuch as such kindnesse will much prevail to 
turn awaie all former displeasure. She must not entertaine my lord 


| the earl in any conversation, but shunne his companye ; and more- 


over, be !ess careful in attiring her own person, for this seemeth as 
done more to win the earl than her mistress’ good will. * * * If 
we consider the favour showed her familie, there is ground for ill- 


|| humour in the queene, who doth not now bear with such composed 


spirit as she was wont, but, since the Irish affairs, seemeth more 
froward than commonlie she used to bear herself toward her women; 
nor doth she hold them in discourse with such familiar matter, but 
often chides for small neglects, in such wise as to make these fair 
maids often erv and bewail themselves in piteous sort, as I am told 
by my sister Elizabeth.” 

Like her father the big and bluff King Harry, Elizabeth knew 
how to unite a certain coarse familiarity with the most unfeeling || 
despotism, and the most peremptorv self-will. But with the im- 
perions disposition of the Tudors, she inherited also their intrepid- ; 


| itv, and had a good deal of strength of nerve as well as strength of | 
| mind ; immediate and present peril never seems to have daunted her. , 


The gross adulation, the unmeasured flattery she received from | 
her courtiers, is at once ludicrous and disgusting, and proves the || 
vulgar depravity of taste in her, who not only endured, but exacted it. || 

(To be continued.) \| 








THE SEXTON. 


“Mine is the fame most blazon'd of all ; 
Mine is the goodliest trade ; 

Never was banner so wide as the pall, 
Nor sceptre so fear'd as the spade.” 


This is the lay of the sexton gray— 
King of the churchyard he— 

While the mournful knell of the tolling bell 
Chimes in with his burden of glee. 


He dons a doublet of sober brown, 
And a hat of slouching felt ; 

The mattock is over his shoulder thrown, 
The heavy keys clank at his belt. 


The dark damp vault now echoes his tread, 
While his song rings merrily out ; 

With a cobweb canopy over his head, 
And coffins falling about. 


His foot may crush the full-fed worms, 
His hand may grasp a shroud, 

His gaze may rest on skeleton forms, 
Yet his tones are light and loud. 


He digs the grave, and his chaunt will break 
As he gains a fathom deep— j 
** Whoever lies in the bed I make 
] warrant will soundly sleep.” 


He piles the sod, he raises the stone, 
He clips the cypress tree ; 

But whate’er his task, 'tis plied aloue— 
No fellowship holds he. 


For the sexton gray is a scaring loon— 
His name is link’d with death. 

The children at play, should he cross their way, 
Will pause with fluttering breath. 


They herd together, a frighten'd host, 
And whisper with lips all white— 
“See, see, ‘tis he, that sends the ghost 

To walk the world at night.” 


The old men mark him, with fear in their eye, 
At his labour mid skulls and dust ; 

They hear him chaunt, * The young may die, 
But we know the aged must. 


The rich will frown, as his ditty goes on-— 
* Though broad your lands may be, 

Six narrow feet to the beggar I mete, 
And the same shall serve for ye.” 


The ear of the strong shall turn from his song, 
And Beauty's cheek will pale ; 

“Out, out, ery they, “what creature would stay, 
To list thy croaking tale !" 

Oh! the sexton gray is a mortal of dread ; 
None like to see him come near ; 

The orphan thinks on a father dead, 
The widow wipes a tear 


All shudder to hear his bright axe chink, 
Upturning the hollow bone ; 

No mate will share his toil or his fare, 
He works, he carouses alone 


By night, or by day, this, this is his lay 
** Mine is the goodliest trade ; 

Never was banner so wide as the pall, 
Nor sceptre so fear'd as the spade.’ 


THE QUIET EYE 


The orb I like a not the one 

That dazzles with its lightning gleam, 
That dares to look upon the sun 

As though it challenged brighter beam 
That orb may sparkle, flash, and roll ; 

Its fire may blaze, its shaft may fly ; 
But not for me: I prize the soul 

That sluinbers in a quiet eye 


There's something in its placid shade 
That tells of cajg unworldly thought ; 
Hope may be crown'd, or joy delay’d— 
No dimness steals, no ray is caught 
Its pensive Janguage seems to say, 
* | know that I must close and die ;" 
And death itself, come when it may, 
Can hardly change the quiet eye. 


There's meaning in its steady glance, 
Of gentle blame or praising love, 
That makes me tremble to advance 
A word that meaning might reprove 
The haughty threat, the fiery look, 
My spirit proudly can defy ; 
But never yet could meet and brook 
The upbraiding of a quiet eye. 


There's firmness in its even light, 
That augurs of a breast sincere ; 
And, oh! take watch how ye excite 
That firmness till it yield a tear. 
Some bosoms give an easy sigh, 
Some drops of grief will freely start ; 
But that which sears the quiet eve 
Hath its deep fountain in the heart 














LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 





LETTER FROM LONDON. 

The late attempt to assassinate the Queen and Prince Albert—Supposed insa- 
nity of the assassin— Conduct of the Queen and Prince Albert— Powerful 
effects on the imagination caused by some of the horrid scenes detailed in 
modern novels. 

Dean M.—You will doubtless have learned from the various 
London Journals the full particulars of the late atrocious attempt 
upon the life of our ‘* young queen” and her consort, whilst taking 
a friendly drive amongst the people in the Park. It is really a most 
shocking affair, and has created a prodigious sensation. Had the 
crime been consummated, it is, perhaps, not advancing too much 
to say, that the annals ofthe world might have been searched in 
vain for a parallel case of atrocity, combining, in an equal degree, 
such a train of affecting circumstances and important consequences. 
The very idea of a lovely and accomplished young creature, pre- 
siding over the destinies of the greatest empire of ancient and mo- 
dern times, being cut off, by the hand of the assassin, in the bloom 
of youth, in the first flush of nuptial happiness, and in the expect- 
ancy of becoming, at no very remote period, a mother, is most ap- 
palling. And this, too, whilst seated by her partner's side, and 
mingling, in unsuspecting confidence, without state or parade, with 
all classes of her people. And yet how narrow was the escape! 
A truer aim—a little more steadiness of nerve, and the now reign- 
ing royalty of England would have been numbered with the past! 

It is not yet distinctly ascertained whether the intended mur- 
derer is, or is not, a morally accountable being. We would fain 
hope, for the sake of manhood and humanity, that it may turn out 
that he is insane; but, as one of the journals well remarks, there 
is perhaps more or less of violent excitement or a species of insa- 
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fainted, as most young g ladies would have: felt inclined to ‘do under 
the circumstances, but with admirable presence of mind informed 
the governess that she was ‘‘ quite right in what she was going to 
do,” and kept her up in conversation until assistance came and the 
unfortunate maniac was secured. This is one of the drawbacks 
attendant upon the advantages of a free press: for murder and 
suicide, like fevers, are catching. And really it is no slight draw- 
back upon royalty that half the mentally unsound people in the land 
turn their attention towards the highest point. Since Oxford's 
affair a madman has sought" to gain admission to the palace, and 
has stated that he would think it no crime to destroy the queen if 
she favoured the catholic religion! ‘Those whose madness has 





a 


pursued him with a vengeance almost alone in the history of the 
world, to his subsequent years, when, at the head of armies, his 
single genius kept Europe at bay, and raised his kingdom from 
ruin almost to its present grandeur. Frederick-William II., th 
nephew of this great man, succeeded him as the owner and habi- 
tant of the Schloss ; and in 1797, Frederick-William III , the mo- 
narch who had just completed his long and eventful reign, and 
whose body was about to be borne from his royal abode to the 
grave, first entered those splendid halls as their master. Since 
that period, what immense changes have come over Europe ! What 
hosts of the haughty and the great have passed away! What 
crowds have risen into opulence, rank and renown, and sunk again 





into nothing! What a vision of grandeur had been conjured up out 
are too numerous to mention. || of the ground, as if by enchantment, by the sword of one audacious 
This is a mad, murderous, and suicidal letter. Speaking of|| soldier; and how that vision, with all its glorious and brilliant 
suicides, an able work has just been published, entitled ‘The Ana- || pageants, its stern and terrible armies, its intoxicating and shout- 
tomy of Suicide,” and amongst the mass of strange statistics and || ing populaces, its daring and triumphant generals and nobles, its 
curious facts adduced, it appears, from returns, the correctness of | beautiful women, its senates and councils and diplomates—how 
which cannot be disputed, that full two-thirds of the men who have they all passed away !—like the cloud from the blue of a sum- 
commit suicide are bachelors! This speaks volumes for the ladies! ! mer sky—like the mist that rises in the morning and rolls from the 
The old stale jokes about the matrimonial noose and the other noose | bosom of a hill. As I stood I could see opposite me a large double 
being intimately connected, lose all their pomt when placed along- | window looking into the square from the apartments of this palace, 
side of the statistical tables ! w. ¢. || once occupied by Napoleon. When the advance of this resistless 
= |! enemy of the house of Brandenburg had driven Frederick-William 

LETTER FROM BERLIN. | III. from his metropolis, the conqueror took up his residence in 

Death of the king of Prussia—Exhibition of the remains of the late monarck || those rooms, and used often to show himself at that large window 
— Preparations for the funeral—View from the Museum of the public build- || to the multitudes who filled the square, and who tore the air with 


taken an amorous turn, and who have insisted upon marrying her, 








nity connected with the commission of all great atrocities, and it 
is only a question of degree which shields a man from the conse- | 
quences of his acts. Before I send off this letter, it will probably | 
be ascertained whether he belongs to a secret society entitled | 
“ Young England” or not, and that will set the matter at rest. If 
so, I am sure the members will be regarded with, horrour and de- 
testation by all classes here. ‘The existence of such an association 
would not be in consonance with the national character of the Eng- 
lish, or in accordance with their free, open, and turbulent impulses. 
They are, too, as a people, altogether free from that morbid vanity 
and mock-heroism which in France unfortunately makes a miscre- 
ant fancy himself a hero, and causes an applauding populace to 
mistake a brute for a Brutus. 

Whether insane or not, however, the fate of the queen would 
have been no less melancholy had the attempt succeeded. Some 
fastidious people, who have an eye to effect in all things, however 
serious, are not altogether satisfied with the state and condition of 
the would-be hero in the intended tragedy. It seems that he fol- 
lowed the ignoble calling at one time of a tapster or pot-bey at a 
house rejoicing in the sign of the “ Hog-in-the-Pound,” or the 
“ Pig-in-the-Pound.” Certainly it would have accorded more with 
modern melo-dramatic notions if he had been a disbanded officer, a 
decayed gentleman, a smuggler, an outlaw, or, better still, a des- 
perate young noblemen rejected by her majesty ! but our old dra- 
matists would have thought differently, and would have worked out 
one of their grand * effects’ by the strange contrast of condition, 
and a ghostly amalgamation of the terrible and the ludicrous. 

Some fulsome flatterers unskilfully represent the conduct of her 
Majesty and Prince Albert as being as cool and composed as if they 
had been of monumental marble, or habituated to be shot at every 
day! If this was not exactly the case, it appears that they did both 
evince very great self-command, more especially the queen; and 
her ordering the carriage to be driven immediately to her mother’s, 
was most natural and touching under the circumstances. 

This affair seems rather to have brought the tories to their senses, 
and they begin to exhibit certain ‘ compunctious visitings of na- 
ture,” for the various ways in which they have slandered the queen 
—with respect to Lady Flora Hastings, for instance—ever since 
she refused to take them into power. No blame can attach to her 
majesty in connexion with the unhappy fate of that unfortunate 
lady ; and as to all the hints and inuendos about the queen’s tem- 
per, it is mere spite. She appears, by most accounts, to be a kind- 
hearted girl, but with quite a sufficiency of sense and spirit to pre- 
vent her being made a fool or a tool of by either whigs or torics. 

A Doctor M'Cann, who was calledin to examine the prisoner as 
to his sanity, and who decided that he was sane, cut off some of his 
hair, and divided it, as relics, amongst his ** most distinguished pa- 
tients!"’ No great proof this, I think, of the sanity of Dr. M‘Cann. 
Several members of parliament applied for locks, but were too late! 
What full-grown babes and suckiings there are in this world ! The 
head of an honest man is little thought of, whilst the hair of a dia- 
holical pot-boy becomes a something inestimably precious ! 

This affair has thrown the murder of Lord William Russell into 
the shade, and the valet Courvoisier, from a first-rate lion, immedi- 

itely became a mere jackal to the hero of the “ Pig-in-the-Pound!” 
Such is fame! His trial, hewever, and subsequent confession, has 
again brought him into notpriety. ‘This murder has furnished 
another striking, though by rfo means novel, instance of the power- 
ful effect of those horrid acts, and the minute details given of them, 
upon the imagination. A few weeks ago, the Lady Emma Camp- 
bell, a younger daughter of the great Maccullonmore’s—that is of 
the duke of Argyie—met her governess going up stairs with a 
razor in her hand for the purpose, as she said, of murdering the 
duchess, as Courvoisier had murdered Lord William Russell! The 


ings— Beautiful architecture of the Arsenal and Museum—Grand civic and | 
military procession— Ceremony of the royal family taking leave of their late | 
ble chief—R l of the body to its final reating-place. 
Berwin, June 14, 1840.—The king was buried on Thursday the | 
eleventh, four days after his death. ‘The body had been previously | 
removed from his small chateau to the Schloss, the vast and mag- | 
nificent pile usually inhabited by the Prussian kings, and nearly || 
large enough to lodge commodiously, at une time, all the sove- 
reigns of Europe. Here, in the Rittersaal, or Knightshall, also 
called the throne-room, the remains of the deceased monarch were | 
exposed for several days to be gazed at by the public. Large || 
crowds surrounded the door through which ingress is obtained to | 
this part of the building, and the shouting, struggling and laughing | 
beneath the windows of the dead shocked many an observer. 
On the morning of the eleventh, a great concourse of people col- | 





lected to see the cortége pass from the Schloss to the Dom church, 
only a few hundred yards distant, in the same immense square, the | 
Lustgarten. This church is called the burial-place of the royal | 


lie in the garrison church at Potsdam, and the body of the just de- | 
parted sovereign, after having been deposited twelve hours in the 
Dom church, was carried, at twelve o'clock at night, by torch-light, | 
to the neighbouring village of Charlottenburg, and there finally laid 
heside that of his beloved queen, Louisa, in a beautiful temple, 
long since constructed for the purpose in the delicious grounds of | 
the Charlottenburg chateau. The great elector, however, and 
Frederick the First, lie in the Dom church. 

The funeral of a king could scarcely be other than an interesting | 
front forms one line of the square, the Dom church being the second, 
and the north side of the Schloss, the third. I had been so fortu- 
nate as to procure a place in the portico, from which I obtained a 
coup dail of the whole square, the Schloss, the church, and the 
surrounding buildings. A way from one of the large arches of the | 
Schloss had been laid with plank to the door of the Dom, and was 
entirely covered with black cloth. A strong desire prevailed to | 
see this striking spectacle, and doubtless the whole population of 
Berlin, nearly three hundred thousand, would have turned out but 
for the difficulty of procuring places, the new king having refused 





square and the edifices commanding a view. Soldiers were early 


posted in all the streets and avenues leading to the Lustgarten, to 





prevent the inflowing of the crowds, and to keep as free as possi- 
ble the immense area for the disposition of the troops. A very large | 
multitude, however, had assembled within the square, and a much 

other adjoining edifices. ‘The procession was to pass at twelve, | 
and I was obliged to be at the museum before nine. 


The scene itself, had it been even a solitude, would have furnished |, 
interesting reflections to beguile the time. Right in front of me 
the huge Schloss lifted its dark, sombre and vast form, scarcely 
changed by that ‘Time which was bearing away king and soldier and | 
subject, like so many summer leaves. In those sumptnous halls 
Frederick-William, the great elector, saw his dominions increase in | 
His son, Frederick, covered himself with | 


In,1713 this frivolous sove- 


power and happiness. 
ridicule by assuming the title of king. 


the results of the profoundest wisdom, died ; and beneath yonder 
and whose whole life is so singular and interesting, there acte d || 
many of those extraordinary scenes in which his children. and par- | 
ticularly his son, afterwards so illustrious under the name of Frede- 
rick the Great, played such unhappy parts. Beneath that roof the 
great Frederick, that celebrated poet, historian, statesman, soldier 
and monarch, was born. No one who has read his life can view 
without interest this magnificent old building ; nor does it become 
less invested with striking associations, when the imagination passes 








young lady, who is only fifteen years of age, neither screamed nor 





from the dreadful days of Lis youth, when his father and sovereign 


| 


family, although Frederick the Great and his extraordinary father || 
| 


sight, and I weut early to the museum, the noble temple whose || 


|| gine himself in Ancient Rome. 
to permit any one to mount upon the roof of the Schloss, museum, |! 
etc., and only a limited number being allowed entrance into the || 


greater one on the berders of it, and upon the ersenal, church, and | 


The three |! 
hours, however, thus to be spent in waiting were far from tedious. | 


reign, whose folly, however unforeseen by himself, has produced || 


vast pile Frederick-William [., so remarkable in various respects, \| 


shouts of—one can scarcely say what—as the well-known form and 


| calm marble face appeared before their eyes. Crowds, even such 


! as now filled the Lustgarten, were continually assembled at that 


period to get a glimpse of him. I could almost imagine those now 
heaving and shouting beneath me were gathered for that purpose. 
| I could almost imagine I myself had come with the rest, as I cer- 
pews should have done, to gratify the singular curiosity I have 
always had on this subject. I could nearly fancy, as from time to 
time a form approached the window, that I could distinguish the 
| gray coat and little hat, around which, in those tremendous battles, 
had rallied sv many bold hearts, now cold—and so many flashing 
| eyes, now dark in the dust. Imagination, which loves to conjure 
up the phantoms of the past, would scarcely believe that he who 
stood yonder bowing to the acclamations of the people, had run 
through such extraordinary subsequent vicissitudes—had fallen— 
| risen—fallen again—like an eagle pierced, but still struggling to 
gain the clouds—that the people themselves are all gone, with the 
exception of here and there a gray-haired old man, or an infirm 
grandmother—and that the voung monarch who stood more than 
once in the antechamber of his conqueror, had since completed 


|| the reign of a Sesostris, and was now—one of the last lingering 


| vestiges of that remarkable time—just himself passed from the 
earth, to give place to new persons—new kings—new heroes—a 
new generation—perhaps new wars—and a new order of things. 
On my right stood the arsenal, a building of the greatest archi- 
Within are arms for 
Specimens 


| tectural beauty, and nearly two centuries old. 
two hundred thousand men, inost splendidly arranged. 
of the weapons used by every army in Europe, and of all kinds of 
fire-arms since the first invention of powder, mingled with ancient 
suits of armour, of which one belonged to Francis I., and with a 
| thousand stand of French colours, won since the old revolution—all 
| these curivsities speaking so silently but so eloquently of the past, 


seemed fitting accessories to the solemn scene I was about to wit- 
ness. ‘The roof of this building was crowded with spectators. 
| ‘The edifice, in the magnificent portico of which I was standing, 


formed a portion of the spectacle still more striking. For brillianey 


|; and beauty of architecture it equals almest anything I ever saw, 
|| and impresses one with a sense of grandeur that makes him ima- 


It is constructed for a picture and 
sculpture gallery, in which are preserved most of the valuable paint- 
ings owned by Prussia, and was founded and completed by him 
whose last earthly remains, on their wav to the tomb, we were pre- 
| sently to see from its lofty steps and beneath its golden roof. 
| At about twelve the cortege began to issue from the gate of the 
Schloss, and was received with a becoming silence. First came a 
;mass of clergymen, uncovered and moving very slowly; then 
troops, appearing and marching by with a solemn and perfect 
order, and apparently without end. Company after company, first 
came on, till from the height and dis- 
tance where I stood it seemed like a great river flowing forth, 


of infantry, then of cavalry, 


wave after wave, into the light, to the deep and thrilling tones of 
the music marching slowly before the church-door, where all the 
clergymen waited uncovered. ‘They were wheeled round as they 
advanced, and silently disposed in the square till it was entirely 
filled with these brilliant troops. I believe, from fifteen to twenty 
thousand defiled before the door, and were then drawn up in silent 
array to receive the body of their king, beneath whose just and 
beneficent sway by far the greatest part of them were born, and to 
whose wise and virtuous love of peace and sensible indifference to 
| the dear-bought tinsel of military glory, the whole country owed its 
long and happy exemption from bloody and brutalizing war. 
Among these troops were a Russian regiment, of which, I think, 
the emperour is colonel, and another wearing the uniform of the 
| guards of Frederick the Great. 
At length, in a black and lofty hearse, drawn by eight black 
| horses, covered to their hoofs with black cloth, and with a baldakin 
| of black velvet held above by—I could not distinguish how many 
hands—closely followed by the king and queen, raised to their new 
dignity by a sorrow which I sincerely believe has at least for the 
time shorn it of allits gay beams, the emperour and empress of Rus- 
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sia, the princes and princesses of the royal family, the Princess 
Liegnitz, (the wife of the deceased,) the hereditary grand-duke of 
Russia, the grand-duke of Mecklenburg, Prince Frederick of the 
Netherlands, and other relatives, all on foot ; then by a long and 
dense crowd of individuals, royal and noble, of rank or literary and 
scientific celebrity, or attached in some way to the court or govern- 
ment; then came all the domestics of his majesty’s family. I | 
believe, the thousands and thousands who wit d the passing of 
this sad procession, and looked upon the car beneath whose sable 
covering and golden oraaments lay the venerable and excellent 
monarch whose brief military salute every passer by had received 
daily as he took his drive through the streets—I believe, scarcely 
an individual of these multitudes looked upon this closing scene 
with other than sincere sorrow, for a better man or a better sove- 
reign Death has scarcely taken in many a day. 

On being borne into the church, itself filled with an immense 
crowd of expectant visitors, a new and interesting scene presented 
itself. The various members of the royal family, whom few had 
seen before but upon occasions of pleasure, enthroned in their 
stately halls to receive the congratulations of glittering crowds, or | 
leading the dance surrounded by beauty and fashion in their gayest 
dress, had now to take a last public leave of their venerable chief 
and head. Each one, commencing with the new king and queen, 
the Emperour Nicholas and the empress, advanced and kissed the 
coffin, and then embraced each other with marks of unfeigned emo- 
tion. ‘The young hereditary grand-duke of Russia was greatly 
affected, and wept ; and the whole seemed really afflicted. 

One exception struck the spectators, however. The Princess 
Liegnitz, the faithful and affectionate wife of the deceased king, 
who for twenty years had been his constant companion, his assi- 
duous nurse, and tender friend, sat apart from the rest of the royal 
mourners, and did not advance to kiss the coffin. ‘This estimable 
lady had loved and been beloved by him who was now sleeping 
there. He had died in her arms, and it seemed singular that she 
should remain at a distance on an occasion like the present. I 
mention the circumstance, however, to account for it in a way con- 
sistent with the kindness of the distinguished family of which chance 
and her own merit had made her a member. It is not believed that 
she is at all slighted by them; but that a mere question of etiquette, 
always so imperative, and often necessarily so embarrassing in a 
court, prevented her joining with the rest in the simple and touch- 
ing ceremonial abovementioned. It is even possible that she did 
it afterwards. She is said to be beloved sincerely by ell the mem- 
bers of the royal family, who have been won by her good sense and 
amiable disposition, as well as by the affectionate assiduity she tes- 
tified to their father through so long a period of his life. She is 
yet a fine-looking woman, of perhaps forty. The late king has left 
her about forty thousand thalers a-year, the pretty chateau beside 
his own, which she has always occupied, in Berlin, and one or two 
in other parts of Prussia. ‘The rest of his private fortune he has, 
with trifling exceptions, bequeathed to his eldest son and successor. | 

According to the directions drawn up by the late king’s own | 
hand, the body was to be removed before twelve at night, from the | 
Dom church, to the beautiful tomb in the gardens of the chateau 
at Charlottenburg. This village is about three English miles from 
Berlin, and lies through the T’hiergarten, or Park, the gift of the 
deceased sovereign to his affectionate people, and certainly one of 
the most exquisite promenades ever possessed by a great metro- 
polis. It is not a park, but a deep and extensive forest, carefully 
improved by the hand of art, so as to disclose the most charming 
glimpses of scenery, quiet and rural views, interminable avenues, 
winding lanes, shadowy carriage-roads, gravel walks, streams and 
romantic bridges. The great Hamburg road, a broad, straight 
chausee, lies directly through this wood, beginning at the magnifi- 
cont Brandenburg portal. 

At a little before twelve at night, along the Landen, and in the 
large Pariser Platz by the gate, were stationed bodies of cavalry. 
The whole population, [ believe, turned out to behold the last 
journey of their venerable monarch. Immense crowds flowed 
through the arches of the gate into the park. At length from the 
point where I stood, just far enough to throw an indistinet charac- 
ter over the scene, I could perceive the flambeaux casting strong 
glares upon the crowd—and the carriages—which went separately 
to the Charlottenburg garden, and the uncertain black shape of the 
hearse and coffin at some distance on the outside of the gate. The 
opera company had voluntarily assembled, and accompanied the | 
body with a funeral chant to its last resting-place. 

When I considered the scenes in which Frederick-William IIT. | 
had moved during his long reign—and saw these dim forms, these | 


indistinct crowds—half seen in the gleams of red, smoky light, | 

















me, I am seldom guilty of such a transgression. I had thought, | 
and indeed now think, that circumstances and situations have a | 
good deal to do with the inspiration of poets—admitting of course 
that they are inspired; but these things, however favourable, and 
with the addition of Byron’s inspiriting beverage, fail with all who 
are not “ poets by nature.” And this brings me to my starting- 
point, if not to mybeginning : here I am, in one of the most poeti- | 
cal situations, surrounded with soul-inspiring objects, cooled and | 
invigorated by the fresh sea-breeze, fanned by the zephyrs of the | 
ocean, with the magnificent works and operations of nature open to | 
view, and yet I have no sentiment—I have not the thoughts of poo- 
try, nor the power to invest sach thoughts in the pleasing euphony 
of well-measured feet. I can feel the sublimity and grandeur of 

the ocean. I enjoy the bright sun—the balmy air—the dashing | 
wave—the craggy rock, and trace with delight that well-defined | 
line between the ethereal and the watery, the ocean and the air. I | 
can look out from my window upon the broad expanse of the sea, | 
the restless domain of the waters. A few white sails are seen in | 
the distance, looming into the sky, and illuminated by the bright 

| rays of the sun ; and the dissolving smoke of a departing steamer, | 
like a vaporous cloud, seems to issue from a funnel in the waters. 
| Around ine, in the crags and crannies of the rocks, the foam of the 
| dashing wave sparkles ia the sun. ‘The little skiff, with the hardy 
| and venturesome fisherman, tosses with the buoyancy of a cork | 
| upon the wave, almost under my window. ‘There is poetry in its | 
very motion, and I can feel its beauty. ‘These things, however, do | 
not make me poetical. I think it must take the gods, or the glorious | 
| nine, to do that, and I am therefore without hope, sure that I shall | 








neither live nor die a poet. 
How would a poet's mind, think you, be affected by such scenes | 
Let me say, for fear you 


as these I am now looking out upon? 
wouldn't think so, that I have no itching to be a poet, or to write 
jrhyme. I haven't even desire enough that way, to lead me to try. 
But, per contra, if [ thought I could succeed, | would try. Never- 


theless, the way you show up your correspondents occasionally, 
would come to my mind like Banquo’s counterfeit to Macbeth ; 
and, depend upen it, none of my poetical progeny would ever be 
submitted to your nursing. You critics are 80 severe—or so smart, 
I might have said—that, not content with clipping off the bantling’s 
head, you snap at and snatch the author However, as I said 
before, I intend to keep (poetically) out of your way. If I scribble 
at all, it must be in simple, unadorned, unmeasured, unassuming 





prosaics. 

You see I am very much like the good lady (good, or else she 
had not been there) who spoke out in church—talking all the time. 
Before you have answered my last metaphysical interrogatory— 
| and here, let me say, par parenthese, that if you don’t answer it, I | 


| 
| 





| will—hereafter—just tell me which is best, to talk much or net at 
| all ' to say something or say nothing! I can conevive how you 
| look, at this moment, under the responsibility of these weighty in- 
| quiries : ** To answer this inquiry, (recollect, you are thinking this,) | 
several things are to be considered.” (Nodoubi—a very judicious 
thought!) ‘First, to talk is to say something ; to converse is to 
say several things: to chat is one thing; to chatter, another. | 
(Very well, capital distinctions.) Well, (now for the application | 
of these remarkable positions, ) it is not everybody whocan converse : 


therefore, secondarily, some people can talk, a few can converse ; 


many young ladies and pretty youths can chat; diverse ladies of 
unmentioned years can chatter ; and sundry elderly gentlemen can 
Thirdly, there may be a few (not ladies) who say litle or | 


prate. 
nothing ; 


5? 


mind, a say-nothing is a do-little ; and this answers the inquiry in | 


and perhaps still fewer downright dummies. ‘To my 


| part. We may stick a pin there. Conclusion 1. To say nothing | 
is not good ; nay, | am willing to go a very little farther, to say no- | 
thing is bad. My reason for this is, that it is bad to be dumb; | 
argal, it is equally bad to be as dumb, i. e. as if you were dumb. | 
| think this point is clearly made out. ‘To *‘talk much,” is a 

phrase which appears to me to be about equivalent to the phrase | 


tes tochatter,”’ or **to prate ;” still one may talk much and not chat- 
| 





ter, for that term implies a rapidity and carelessness of speech ; so 
one may telk much and not prate. But, after all, most people who 
| talk much, think but little, and talk not well. Conclusion 2. To | 
| talk much is not well. Because great talkers are not great thinkers ; 


and great thinkers, if not the best talkers, are usually the best qua- |) 


| lifed to talk. Having established these two positions, (you are | 
| still thinking, recollect,) a little inclining, as you perceive, to the 
| affirmative of your propositions, negatively I admit, but neverthe- 
less, so to the amount of the difference between the terms bad and 
| not well, | defer a further investigation of the subject to a more con- | 
venient opportunity.” 

“Excellent well,” as Shakspeare has it, but J don’t recollect | 


|| 


|| open-hearted, 


i| 


then passing away silently into the black shadows, I could not but || 
feel as if the whole were a strange and awful illustration of the i where ; editorially done, isn’t it! Editors have a fashion of get- 
passing away of worldly things. It seemed to me as if not only || ting round things which they can neither go over or through. [| 

al himself were borne off || have seen them on juries, before now, splitting hairs, and, as Hudi- | 


the upright and philanthrophie individu | 
from the earth, but as if this were the lingering phantoms of all || bras says, telling which the west or which the north-west side, with 


the brilliant and proud images he had moved among, of gay courts, } his eleven fellow-suflerers ; in fact, they don’t hesitate sometimes | 
roval halls, powerful armies and triumphal processions. It seemed | to change the colour of the hair. Lxcusez-moi, I don't intend to 
like the last black curtain falling upon the gorgeous and incredible || touch a hair of your head. | 
v. 8. ¥. Hark ! that note of preparation' Are you partial to the sound 
of the gong ? or only to the dinner to which it calls you? Whang— | 
whang—whang—w-h-a-n-g, first one side of the house and then the | 


drama of Napoleon. 


LETTER FROM NAHANT. 

Dear sir—Do the gods make men poetical? or, if not, what is || 

it that endues them with the power of expressing their feelings, 
emotions and imaginings in the measured beauty of poetry’ I only 
ask these questions, partly for the purpose of saying something, but 
more particularly for the purpose of making a beginning to this 
epistle. You might suppose I was going to be erudite ; but, trust 


other, the sonorous, jarring, ringing, cracking sound comes vibrating | 
through the door-way, and in at the open windows. It comes up 
stairs and through the halls, and in between the slats of the blinds, 
over the door, or in at the keyhole, with the same facility and the 
same brazen voice that it comes in with at the window through the 
open air. If you were here, General, under the provisionary care 











of Mr. Drew, our new landlord, and in the watchful charge of Mr. 
Gage, touching other matters—then, and in that case, we would 
walk down to the long dining-hall together. As you are not here, 
] suppose I “ maun gang doon™ alone, as Dempster would say.— 








So, adieu! w. W. Ww. 
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THE WORLD AS IT Is. 


“ Wuar a delightful thing the world is! Lady Lennox's ball: 
| last night—how coating it was! every one so kind, and Charlotte 
| looking so pretty—the nicest girl | ever saw! But I must dress 
| now. Balfour is to be here at twelve with the horse he wants to 
j;sellme. How lucky I am to have such a friend as Balfour! so 
| entertaining—so good-natured—so very clever, too, and such an 
excellent heart! Ah! how unlucky! it rains a little; but never 
mind, it will clear up ; and if it don't—why, one can play at bil- 
liards. What a delightful thing the world is!” 

So soliloguized Charles Nugent, a man of twenty-one—a phi- 
pre a optimist. Our young gentleman was an orphan, 
of good family and large forane ; brave, generous, confiding, and 
His ability was above the ordinary standard, and 
he had a warm love, and a pure taste for letters. He had even 
bent a knee to philosophy, but the calm and cold graces with which 
the goddess receives her servants had soon discontented the young 
votary with the worship. ** Away!" cried he, one morning, fling- 
ing aside the volume of La Rochefoucault, which he had fancied 
he understood ; ‘* away with this selfish and debasing code! men 
are not the mean things they are here described—be it mine to 
think exultingly of my species!" My dear experience, with how 
| many fine sentiments do you intend to play the devil! It is not 

without reason that Goéthe tells us, that though Fate is an excel- 
lent, she is also a very expensive schoolmistress 

**Ha! my dear Nugent, how are you!” and Captain Balfour 
enters the room; a fine, dark, handsome fellow, with something of 
| pretension in his air and a great deal of frankness. ‘‘ And here is 


| 





the horse. Come to the window. Does not he step finely! What 
action! Do you remark his forehand't How he carries his tail! 
Gad, I don’t think you shall have him, after all !”’ 

** Nay, my dear fellow, you may well be sorry to part with him. 
He is superb! Quite sound—ch!” 

* Have him examined.” 

“Do you think I would not take your word for it? The price?” 

‘* Fix it yourself, Prince Paul once offered me a hundred and 
eighty ; but to you—” 

* You shall have it.” 

“No, Nugent—say one hundred and fifty.” 

“‘T won't be outdone—there's a draft for one hyndred and eighty 
guineas.” 

“Upon my soul, I'm ashamed ; but you are such a rich fellow 
John, take the horse to Mr. Nugent's stables. Where will you 
dine to-day! at tne Cocoa-tree t” . 

** With all my heart.” 

The young men rode together. Nugent was delighted with his 
new purchase. They dined at the Cocoa-tree. Balfour ordered 
some early peaches. Nugent paid the bill. They went to the opera 

“ Do you see that figurante, Florine!” asked Balfour; “ pretty 
ankle—eh ?” 

** Yes, comme ca—but dances awkwardly—not handsome 

**What! not handsome! Come and talk to her. She's more 
admired than any girl on the stage.” 

They went behind the scenes, and Balfour convinced his friend 
that he ought to be enchanted with Florine. Before the week was 
|out the figurante kept her carriage, and in return, Nugent supped 

with her twice a week.” 

| Nugent had written a tale for “The Keepsake ;” it was his first 
literary effort ; it was tolerably good, and exceedingly popular. One 
day he was lounging over his breakfast, and a tall, thin gentleman, 
in black, was announced, by the name of Mr. Gilpin. 

| Mr. Gilpin made a most respectful bow, and heaved a pecu- 
|liarly profound sigh. Nugent was instantly seized with « lively 
| interest in the stranger. ‘Sir, it is with great regret,’ faltered 
| forth Mr. Gilpin, * that I seek you. ‘I—I—I—" A low, consump- 
| tive cough checked his speech. Nugent offered him a cup of tea. 
| The civility was refused, and the story continued. 
| Mr. Gilpin’s narration is soon told, when he himself is not the 
|narrator. An unfortunate literary man—once in affluent circum- 
| stances—security for a treacherous friend—friend absconded— 
| pressure of unforescen circumstances—angel wife and four cherub 
children—a book coming out next season—decp distress at pre- 
sent—horrour at being forced to beg—forcibly struck by sentiments 
generous, expressed in the tale written by Mr. Nogent—a ray of 
hope broke on his mind—and void the causes of Mr. Gilpin's dis- 
‘tress and Mr. Gilpin's visit. Never was there a more interesting 
personification of the afflicted man of letters than Gregory Gil- 
|pin. He looked pale, patient, and respectable ; he coughed fre- 
| quently, and he was dressed in deep mourning. Nugent's heart 
| swelled—he placed a bank-note in Mr. Gilpin’s hands—he pro- 
| mised more effectual relief, and Mr. Gilpin retired, overpowered 
with his own gratitude and Mr. Nugent's respectful compassion. 

“ How happy I am to be rich!" said the generous young phi- 
| lanthropist, throwing open his chest. 

Nugent went to a conversazine at Lady Lennox’s. 

















Her lady- 


| ship was a widow, and a charming woman. She was a little of the 


blue, and a little of the fine lady, and a little of the beauty, and a 
little of the coquette, and a great deal of the sentimentalist. She 
had one daughter, without a shilling ; she had taken a warm inte- 
rest ina young man of the remarkable talents and singular amia- 
bility of Charles Nugent. He sat next her—they talked of the 
heartlessness of the world—it is a subject on which men of twenty- 
one and ladies of forty-five are especially eloquent. Lady Lennox 
complained, Mr. Nugent defended. “* One does not talk much of 
innocence,” it is said, or something like it is said, somewhere in 
Madame d’Epinay'’s Memoirs, “ without being sadly corrupted ;” 
and nothing brings out the goodness of our own hearts more than a 


|| charge against the heartlessness of others. 


“An excellent woman!" thought Nugent; “ what warm fevl- 
ings! how pretty her danghter is! Ob! a charming family !” 

Charlotte Lennox played an affecting air; Nugent leaned over 
the piano; they talked about music, poetry, going on the water, 
sentiment, and Richmond Hill, They made up a party of pleasure. 
Nugent did not sleep well that night—he was certainly in love. 
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When he rose the next morning, the day was bright and fine ; 
Balfour, the best of friends, was to be with him in an hour; Bal- 
four’s horse, the best of horses, was to convey him to Richmond ; 
and at Richmond he was to meet Lady Lennox, the most agreeable 
of mothers—and Charlotte, the most enchanting of daughters. “It 
is a delightful world !” repeated Nugent, as he tied his neck-cloth. 





Tt was some time—I will not say how long—after the date of 
this happy day ; Nugent was alone in his apartment, and walking 
to and fro—his arms folded, and a frown upon his brow. ‘* What 
a rascal! what a mean wretch! and the horse was lame when he 
sold it—not worth ten pounds! and I so confiding—curse my fol- 
ly! By heavens, he shall repent it! Borrowed money of me, 
then made a jest of my good-nature ! introduced me to his club, in 
order to pillage me! But, thank heaven! I can shoot him yet! 
Ha! colonel, this is kind !” 


° . | 
Colonel Nelmore, an elderly gentleman, well known in society, || 


with a fine forehead, a shrewd, contemplative eye, and an agreca- 
ble address, entered the room. ‘To him Nugent poured forth a long 
list of his grievances, and concluded by begging him to convey 4 
challenge to the best of friends—Captain Balfour. ‘The colonel 
raised his eyebrows. 

“ But, my dear sir, this gentleman has certainly beheved ill to 
you, I allow it—but for what specific offence do you mean to chal- 
lenge him?” 

‘* For his conduct in general.” 

The colonel laughed. 

- “For saying yesterday, then, that I was grown a —— bore, and 
he should cut me in future. He told Selwyn so in the bow-win- 
dow at White's.”’ 

The colonel took snuff. 

‘* My good young friend,” said he, “I see you don't know the 
world. Come and dine with me to-day—a punctual seven. We'll 
talk over these matters. Meanwhile, you can't challenge a man 
for calling you a bore.”” 

“ Not challenge him! what should I do then?” 

“Laugh—shake your head at him, and say, ‘Ah! Balfour, you're 
a sad fellow !’” 

The colonel succeeded in preventing the challenge, but Nugent's 
indignation at the best of friends remained as warm as ever. He 
declined the colonel’s invitation—he was to dine with the Lennoxes 
Meanwhile, he went to the shady part of Kensington Gardens, to 
indulge his reflections. 

He sat himself down in an arbour, and looked moralizing over 
the initials, the dates, and the witticisms that hands long since 
mouldering have consigned to the admiration of posterity. 

A gay party were strolling by this retreat—their laughter and 
their voices preceded them. ‘‘ Yes,” said a sharp, dry voice, which 
Nugent recognised as belonging to one of the wits of the day— 
“yes, I saw you, Lady Lennox, talking sentiment to Nugent—fy! 
how could you waste your time so unprofitably !” 

“Ah! poor young man! he is certainly bien béte, with his fine 
phrases, and so forth ; but ’tis a good creature, on the whole, and 
exceedingly useful!" 

‘Ves; fills up a vacant woma at one’s table, at a day's warn- 
ing ; lends me his carriage-horses when mine have caught cold ; 
subscribes to my charities for me : and supplies the drawing-room 
with flowers. In a word, if he were more sensible, he would be 
less agreeable : his sole charm is his foibles.” 

What a description by the most sentimental of mothers, of the 
most talented, the most interesting of young men! Nugent was 
thunderstruck ; the party swept by ; he was undiscovered. 

He raved, he swore, he was furious. He go to the dinner to- 
day! No, he would write such a letter to the lady—it should 
speak daggers! But the daughter: Charlotte was not of the party. 
Charlotte—oh ! Charlotte was quite a different creature from her 
mother—the most natural, the most simple of human beings, and 
evidently loved him. He could not be mistaken there. Yes, for 
her sake he would go to the dinner: he would smother his just 
resentment. 

He went to Lady Lennox’s. It was a large party. The young 
marquis of Austerly had just returned from his travels. He was 
sitting next to the most lovely of daughters. Nugent was forgotten. 

After dinner, however, he found an opportunity to say a few 
words in a whisper to Charlotte. he hinted a tender reproach, and 
he begged her to sing ‘* We met; ‘twas in a crowd.” Charlotte 
was hoarse—had caught cold. Charlotte could not sing. Nugent 
left the room and the house. When he got to the end of the street, 
he discovered that he had left his cane behind. He went back for 
it, glad (for he was really in love) of an excuse for darting an angry 
glance at the most simple, the most natural of human beings, that 
should prevent her sleeping the whole night. He ascended to the 
drawing-room ; and Charlotte was delighting the marquis of Aus- 
terly, who leaned over her chair, with ‘* We met; "twas in a crowd.” 

Charlotte Lennox was young, lovely, and artful. Lord Austerly 
was young, inexperienced, and vain. In less than a month, he 
proposed, and was accepted. 

“ Well, well!” said poor Nugent, one morning, breaking from 
a reverie ; “betrayed in my friendship, deceived in my love, the 
pleasure of doing good is still left to me. Friendship quits us at 
the first stage of life, love at the second, benevolence lasta till 
death! Poor Gilpin! how grateful he is: I must see if I can get 
him that place abroad.” To amuse his thoughts, he took up a new 
magazine. He opened the page at a violent attack on himself—on 
his beautiful tale in the “* Keepsake.” The satire was not confined 
to the work ; it extended to the author. He was a fop, a cox- 
comb, a ninny, an intellectual dwarf, a miserable creature, and an 
abortion! These are pleasant studies for a man out of spirits, es- 
pecially before he is used to them. Nugent had just flung the ma- 
gazine to the other end of the room, when his lawyer came to ar- 
range matters about a mortgage, which the generous Nugent had 
already been forced to raise on his estates. The lawyer was a 
pleasant, entertaining man of the world, accustomed to the society, 
for he was accustomed to the wants of young men. He perceived 
that Nugent was a little out of humour. He attributed the cause, 
naturally enough, to the mortgage ; and to divert his thoughts, he 
entered first on a general conversation. 

‘What rogues there are in the world!” said he. Nugent 
groaned. ‘This morning, for instance, before I came to you, I 


was engaged in a curious piece of business enough. A gentleman 
gave his son-in-law a qualification to stand for a borough: the son- 
in-law kept the deed, and so cheated the good gentleman out of 
more than three hundred pounds a year. Yesterday I was em- 
ployed against a fraudulent bankrupt—such* an instance of long, 
premeditated, cold-hearted, deliberate rascality ! 


And when I 


leave you, I must see what is to be done with a literary swindler, 
who, on the strength of a consumptive cough, and a suit of black, | 
has been respectably living on compassion for the last two years.” | 

“ia* 

“ He has just committed the most nefarious fraud—a forgery, in | 
short, or: his own uncle, who has twice seriously distressed himself 
to save the rogue of a nephew, and who must now submit to this | 
loss, or proclaim, by a criminal prosecution, the disgrace of his own | 
family. The nephew proceeded, of course, on his knowledge of 
my client’s goodness of heart ; and thus a man suffers in proportion | 
to his amiability.” | 

“Ts his name Gil—Gil—Gilpin !” stammered Nugent. 

“The same! O-ho! have you been bit, too, Mr. Nugent?” || 








|I had the surprise and mortification of perceiving, on my return || would come to my room with her sweet smile, and see how I was.’ 


Before our hero could answer, a letter was brought to him. Nu- | 


| gent tore the seal; it was from the editor of the magazine in which i 
‘he had just read his own condemnation. 


It ran thus : i} 

“ Sin—Having been absent from London on unavoidable busi- | 
ness for the last month, and the care of the Magazine having | 
thereby devolved on another, who has very ill discharged its duties, | 








this day, that a most unwarrantable and personal attack upon you 
has been admitted in the number for this month. I cannot suffi- || 
ciently express my regret, the more especially on finding that the |! 


Well, Mrs. Johnson,” addressing a stout, comely, middle-aged 
woman of respectable appearance, who, with a basket on her arm, 
was coming out of an oil-shop; ‘‘so you have been labouring in 
your vocation, I see—making household purchases. And how is 
your young lady ?” 

“Very well, sir, ] am happy to say,” replied the old woman, 
courtesying. ‘ And you are well too, I hope, sir?” 

“ Yes, considering the dissipation of the long season, pretty well, 
thank you. But I suppose your young mistress is as gay and 
heartless as ever—a mere fashionable wife, eh !” 

“Sir!” said the woman, bridling up, ‘there is not a better lady 
in the world than my young lady ; I have known her since she was 
that high !” 

“What, she’s good-tempered, I suppose?” said the colonel. 

“‘Good-tempered—I believe it is impossible for her to say a 
harsh word to any one. ‘There never was so mild, so good a temper.”” 

“* What, and not heartless, eh! this is too good !” 

‘Heartless! she nursed me herself when I broke my leg coming 
up stairs; and every night, before she went to any party, she 

“ And you fancy, Mrs. Johnson, that she'll make a good wife . 
why, she was not much in love when she married.” 

“T don't know as to that, sir, whether she was or not; but I'm 








| article in question was written by a mere mercenary in letters. To 
| convince you of my concern, and my resolution te guard against | 
| such unworthy proceedings in future, I inclose you another and yet | 
severer attack, which was sent to us for our next number, and for | 
which, I grieve to say, the unprincipled author has already suc- | 
ceeded in obtaining from the proprietors—a remuneration. I have | 
the honour to be, sir, etc. etc. etc.” 
| Nugent's eyes fell on the enclosed paper : it was in the hand- | 

writing of Mr. Gregory Gilpin, the most grateful of distressed | 
| literary men. 





“You seem melancholy to-day, my dear Nugent,” said Colonel | 
| Nelmore, as he met his young friend walking with downcast eyes | 
| in the old mall of St. James’s Park. 
“IT am unhappy, I am discontented ; the gloss is faded from life,” | 


answered Nugent, sighing. 


table. 

“T shall be but poor company,” rejoined Nugent ; “but I am 
much obliged to you, and I accept your invitation with pleasure.” 

Colonel Nelmore was a man who had told some fifty years. He 
| had known misfortune in his day, and he had seen a great deal of 
the harsh realities of life. But he had not suffered nor lived in 
vain. He was no theorist, and did not affect the philosopher; but 
he was contented with a small fortune, popular with retired habits, 
observant with a love for study, and, above all, he did a great deal 
of general good, exactly because he embraced no particular system. 

“Yes,” said Nugent, as they sat together after dinner, and the 
younger man had unbosomed to the elder, who had been his father’s | 
most intimate friend, all that had seemed to him the most unexam- 
pled of misfortunes—after he had repeated the perfidies of Balfour, 
the faithlessness of Charlotte, and the rascalities of Gilpin—* yes,” 
said he, ** I now see my errour ; I no longer love my species ; I no 
longer place reliance in the love, friendship, sincerity, or virtue of || 
the world ; I will no longer trust myself open-hearted in this vast || 
community of knaves ; I will not fly mankind, but I will despise 
them.”’ 

The colonel smiled. ‘ You shall put on your hat, my young 
friend, and pay a little visit with me : nay, no excuse ; it is only an 
old lady, who has given me fermission to drink tea with her.” || 
Nugent demurred, but consented. ‘The two-gentlemen walked to || 
a small house in the Regent's Park. ‘They were admitted to a |! 
drawing-room, where they found a blind old lady, of a cheerful | 
countenance and preposessing manners. 

** And how does your son do?” asked the colonel, after the first 
salutations were over ; ‘have you seen him lately?” 

“Seen him lately! why, you know he rarely lets a day pass) 
without calling on, or writing to, me. Since the affliction which | 
visited me with blindness, though he has nothing to hope from me, || 
though from my jointure [ must necessarily be a burden to one of | 
his limited income, and mixing so much with the world as he does; |! 
yet had I been the richest mother in England, and everything at || 
my own disposal, he could not have been more attentive, more || 
kind tome. He will cheerfully give up the gayest party to come | 
and read to me, if I am the least unwell, or the least out of spirits ; | 
and he sold his horses to pay Miss Blandy, since I could not afford || 
from my own income to pay the salary so accomplished a musician || 
| asked to become my companion. Music, you know, is my chief || 
|luxury. Oh, he is a paragon of sons—the world think him dissi- || 
| pated and heartless; but if they could see how tender he is to me!” |) 
| exclaimed the mother, clasping her hands, as the tears gushed |) 
| from her eyes. Nugent was charmed: the colonel encouraged || 
the lady to proceed ; and Nugent thought he had never passed a i 
more agreeable hour than listening to her maternal praises of her 
affectionate son. 

* Ah, colonel!" said he, as they left the house, “how much | 
wiser have you been than myself; you have selected your friends | 
with discretion. What would I give to possess such a friend as || 
that good son must be! But you never told me the lady’s name.” | 

“ Patience,” said the colonel, ‘I have another visit to pay.” 

Nelmore turned down a little alley, and knocked at a’small cot- 
tage. A woman with a child at her breast opened the door; and || 
Nugent stood in one of those scenes of cheerful poverty which it | 
so satisfies the complacency of the rich to behold. | 

“* Aha!” said Nelmore, looking round, “ you seem comfortable || 
enough now ; your benefactor hag not done his work by halves. || 

“Blessings on his heart, no! ‘Oh, sir when I think how dis- || 

° ° ° | 
tressed he is himself, how often he has been put to it for money, | 
' how calumniated he is by the world, I cannot express how grateful || 
| T am—how grateful I ought to be. He has robbed himself to feed 
us. and merely because he knew my husband in youth.” 

The colonel permitted the woman to run on. Nugent wiped | 
his eyes, and left his purse behind him. ‘ Who is this admirable, 
this self-denying man ‘” cried he, when they were once more in 
the street. “ He is in distress himself—would I could relieve him! 
Ah! you already reconcile me to the world. I acknowledge your 
motive in leading me hither; there are good men as well as bad. 
All are not Balfours and Gilpms! But the name—the name of 
these poor people’s benefactor?” 

“Stay,” said the colonel, as they now entered Oxford-street ; 
“this is lucky indeed—I see a good lady whom I wish to accost. 
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i They were now at the colonel’s house. 

“T love meeting with a pensive man,” said the colonel: “ let || passage,” said Nelmore, opening the pages of a French philosopher, 
me join you, and let us dine together, ¢éte-d-téte, at my bachelor’s || * and as I do not pronounce French like a native, I will translate 
You refused me once ; may | be more fortunate now!” \ as I proceed. 


| equipage, wealth, and station better than love. 


| sure she is always studying my lord’s wishes, and I heard him my- 
| self say this very morning to his brother, * Arthur, if you knew 
what a treasure I possess !’” 

“You are verv right,” said the colonel, resuming his natural 
|manner: ‘and I only spoke for the pleasure of seeing how well 
, and how justly you could defend yeur mistress; she 1s, truly, an 


|| excellent lady—good-evening to you.” 


“T have seen that woman before,’’ said Nugent, “ but I can't 
think where ; she has the appearance of being a housekeeper in 
some family.” 

*« She is so.” 

“How pleasant it ix to hear of female excellence in the great 
world,” continued Nugent, sighing; ‘it was evident to see the 
honest servant was sincere in her praise. Happy husband, who- 
ever he may be!" 





« Just let me read this 


| *In order to love mankind—expect but little from them ; in 
order to view their faults, without bitterness, we must accustom 
ourselves to pardon them, and to perceive that indulgence is a 
| justice which frail humanity has a right to demand from wisdom 
Now, nothing tends more to dispose us to indulgence, to close our 
hearts against hatred, to open them to the principles of a humane 
| and soft morality, than a profound knowledge of the human heart 
| Accordingly, the wisest men have always been the most indul- 
| gent,” ete. 
| * And now prepare to be surprised. That good son whom you 
| admired so much—whom you wished you could obtain as a friend— 
is Captain Balfour; that yenerous, self-denying man, whom you 
desired yourself so nobly to relieve, is Mr. Gilpin ; that young lady 
who, in the flush of health, beauty, dissipation, and conquest, coul’ 
attend the sick-chamber of her servant, and whom her husband dis- 
covers to be a treasure, is Charlotte Lennox!” 
**Good heavens !"’ cried Nugent, ‘* what then am I to believe ’ 


|| has some juggling been practised on my understanding, and are 
| Balfour, Gilpin, and Miss Lennox, after all, patterns of perfection !"" 


** No, indeed, very far from it: Balfour is a dissipated, reckless 


|’ man—of loose morality and a low standard of honour; he saw you 


were destined to purchase experience—he saw you were destined 
to be plundered by some one—he thought he might as well be a 
candidate for the profit. He laughed afterward at your expense, 
not because he despised you—on the contrary, I believe that he 


‘liked you very much in his way—but because in the world he lives 


in, every man enjoys a laugh at his acquaintance. Charlotie Len- 
nox saw In you a desirable match; nay, I believe she had a posi- 
tive regard for you ; but she had been taught all her life to think 
She could not 
resist the temptation of being Marchioness of Austerly—not one 
girl in twenty could ; yet she 1s not on that account the less good- 
tempered, good-natured, nor the less likely to be a good mistress 
and a tolerable wife. Gilpin is the worst instance of the three 
Gilpin is an evident scoundrel ; but Gilpin is in evident distress. 
He was, in all probability, very sorry to attack you, who had 
benefited kim so largely; but perhaps, as he is a dull dog, the 
only thing the magazines would buy of him was abuse. You must 
not think he maligned you out of malice, out of ingratitude, out of 
wantonness ; he maligned you for ten guineas. Yet Gilpin is a 
man who, having swindled his father out of ten guineas, would in 
the joy of the moment give five toa beggar. In the present case 
he was actuated by a better feeling : he was serving the friend of 
his childhood—few men forget those youthful ties, however they 
break through others. Your mistake was not the single mistake 
of supposing the worst people the best ; it was the double mistake 
of supposing commonplace people—now the best—now the worst ; 
in making what might have been a pleasant acquaintance an inti- 
mate friend ; in believing a man in distress must necessarily be a 
man of merit ; in thinking a good-tempered, pretty girl was an ex- 
alted specimen of human nature. You were then about to fall 
into the opposite extreme—and to be as indiscriminating in suspi- 
cion as you were in credulity. Would T could flatter myself that 
I had saved you from that, the more dangerous errour of the two !” 

“You have, my dear Nelmore ; and now lend me your Philoso- 

"> 

“With pleasure ; but one short maxim is as good as all philoso- 

phers can teach you, for philosophers can only enlarge on it—it is 


too 


simple—it is this—‘ TAKE THE WORLD as rr is! 


Hanpet.—Handel was the greatest of musicians; and it is not 
more probable that the lustre of his name shall be dimmed by age. 
or impaired by successful rivalry, than that any such thing shall be- 
fall the names of Homer, Milton, or Michael Angelo. The greatest 
homage that was ever paid to his genius is to be found in the record- 
ed opinion of the three greatest composers since his time. Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven. Haydn, at the commemoration at West- 
minster Abbey, said, ‘Surely this man is the father of us all!” 
We forget the precise words of Mozart, but they were to the same 
purpose ; and, in the expression of Beethoven—“ I could kneel to 
his tomb”’—we have the sublime of homage. Rossini is also well 
known to be the great admirer of Handel. 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





A courmanp.—The following is a passage from Meg Dod's 
amusing cookery-book, relating to a Mr. Rogerson, an enthusiast in 
the science of eating, and she says, a martyr :—** He, as may be 
presumed, was educated at that university, where the rudiments of 
palatic science are the most thoroughly impressed on the ductile 
organs of youth. His father, a gentleman of Gloucestershire, sent 
him abroad to make the grand tour, upon which journey he attend- 
ed to nothing but the various modes of cookery, and methods of 
eating and drinking luxuriously. Before his return his father died, 
and he entered into the possession of a very large monied fortune, 
and a smaj! landed estate. He was now able to look over his 
notes of epicurism, and to discover where the most exquisite dishes 
and the best cooks were to be procured. He had no other servants 
in bis house than cooks ; his butler, footman, housekeeper, coach- 
man and grooms, were allcooks. He had three Italian cooks : one 
was from Florence, another from Vienna, and a third from Viterbo, 
for dressing one dish, the docce piccante of Florence. He had a 
messenger constantly on the road between Brittany and London, to 
bring him the eggs of a certain sort of plover, found near St. 
Maloes. He has eaten a single dinner at the expense of fifty-eight 
pounds, though himself only sat down to it, and there were but two 
dishes. He counted the minutes between meals, and seemed totally | 
absorbed in the idea, or in the action of eating; yet his stomach || 
was very small. It was the exquisite flavour alone that he sought. 
In nine years he found his table dreadfully abri¢ged by the ruin of 
his fortune, and himself hastened to poverty. This made him me- 
lancholy, and brought on disease. When totally ruined, (having 
spent one hundred and fifty thousand pounds,) a friend gave him 
a guinea to keep him from starving ; and he was found in a garret 
soon after, roasting an ortolan with his own hands. We regret to 
add, that a few days afterwards this extraordinary youth shot 
himself.” 

Rising In THE worLD.—* Some,” as Malvolio says, “are born 
great, some make themselves great, and some have greatness 
thrust upon them.’’ Most of those who arrive at any distinction 
in the world are favoured more or less by all three of these cir- 
cumstances; but the main point is, to have the ability to become 
great through your own endeavours. A man may force circum- 
stances, but circumstances cannot force a man into greatness. He 
must have the stamina in himself, or he never can be eminent. 
A man’s progress to distinction may, however, be greatly retarded | 
or accelerated by circumstances. Everyone who rises in the world 
must have talents of some kind; his talent may be for acquiring 
literary distinction, political importance, or for accumulating wealth 
—or, indeed, for many other things which constitute greatness. 
Natural gifts are the first requisite to make a distinguished person ; 
and if we sometimes see fools rise in the world, it does not militate 
against the position, for folly is not inconsistent with certain natural 
advantages, and indeed some say it is a natural advantage itself, 
A person of weak intellect may have a musical talent, for instance, | 
and may make his fortune and become a great man by drawing 
horse-hair over cat-gut. Circumstances operate in various ways 
for the advancement of gifted individuals. Some are drawn and 
assisted up hill by friends, and some are kicked up by enemies. 
The latter generally fare better in the end ; for enmity is a thing | 
more to be depended on than friendship. Friendship often with- | 
draws his arm when you stand most in need of his services; but 
enmity will continue to kick as long as the mark is within his reach. 
He who has no friends is rather unfortunate ; he who has no enemies 
may abandon all hope—his case is desperate. The secret of rising || 
in the world is to know how to make use of both friends and enemies. \ 


‘THe scENES OF OUR YoutH.—The scenes amid which we are |, 
born and brought up, if we remain long enough therein to have 
passed that early period of existence on which memory seems to | 
have no hold, sinks, as it were, into the spirit of man; twines it- || 
self intimately with every thought, and becomes a part of his being. i 
He can never cast it off, any more than he can cast off the body in | 
which his spirit acts. Almost every chain of his after thoughts is | 
linked at some point to the magical circle which bounds his youth's | 
ideas ; and even when latent, and in no degree known, it is still || 


























TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Indicator may receive his communication on the law of libel again, on payment of 
the postage, and possibly it may obtain a place in the ‘‘ Law Reporter!" What | 
have we to do with the law of libel? We never published a libel and never will. 
Our old friends and correspondents, Theodore S. Fay and William Coz, Esqrs. 
are once more wel: d to the coll of the Mirror. They promise frequent 
contributions in future. : 











We like Mary very much indeed—that is to say, we like her poetry, but we have 


reasons fur denying ourselves the pleasure of publishing it, at least for the 
present. 
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Literary criticism.—The following curious morsel of criticism, | 
which we find in the “ London Weekly Despatch,” is a laughable | 
specimen of the flippant ignorance with which reviews are too | 
often written : 


New Library of Useful Knowledge: Brittan and Reed, Pater- 
noster-row.—In our anxiety to benefit the public, by pointing out 
all works that can be of any real utility, we have perused the various 
numbers already printed, of the ‘New Library of Useful Know. | 
ledge,’ and we are bound to say, that in the New Library we see 
nothing that is useful, in the Useful Knowledge nothing that is | 
new. We will give our readers an idea of the ignorance with | 
which this work is edited, by referring to its number on * The 
Horse.’ Of course, any person who takes up a brocheure, or | 
stitched sixpenny work on the Horse, will not expect himself to be | 
addressed as a quadruped, and of a lower description ; and yet in 
this work now before us, the reader, instead of receiving anything 
new, useful or interesting upon the horse, commences with the | 
following passage : 

*** Hast thou given the horse strength? Hast thou clothed his | 
‘neck with thunder ? Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? 
* The glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley, and 
‘rejoiceth in his strength: he goeth on to meet the armed men. 
‘mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted ; neither turneth he back from 


|} upon her millinery. 
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himself upon the carbuncle of an elderly “ soap-lock.” The fly 
| went voluntarily into danger, and laid down his life intentionally — 
would that his whole race would practise the same Roman virtue! 
}and from that moment all doubt was dissipated. Even a gad-fly 
was not made in vain. They were made expressly for the purpose 
of developing the vast resources of nature—of bringing whatever 
nature herself would have hesitated in ushering into the world—a 
/modern dandy! They were made expressly to die on the phiz of 
) an exquisite! Nor does the solution stop here. Auother link in 
| the chain of human wonder is discovered. We find out for what 
purpose a poodle was created. His face was undoubtedly made 
for flies to die upon ; and the best possible use it could be put to~ 
| the only useful one we can think of, in fact—would be to catch him 
| at sunrise during this hot weather, and spread him upon the pave- 
| ment in Broadway, taking care to place him face upwards, where 
| that part of his “ upper works” can be ascertained, and in cases 
where it is impossible to find on which side of the caput the nose 
| 1s, let him be rejected and another taken in his place. That dandy 
was made in vain. He is good for nothing—not even fit for flies 
to commit suicide upon. 


The Albert Bonnet.—Last autumn, when Prince Albert was on a 
| visit preliminary to the British court, the young queen and he used 
| frequently to wander amongst the shady-wooded walks of Windsor. 
| On one occasion, on returning, her bonnet was slightly bent back 
round its front; the Prince, it appears, had been thinking more of 
; the woman than the Queen, as a gallant knight should, and had, in 
| some pressing attentions to the Queen, committed a slight trespass 
The young ladies of the court perceived at 

once the slight derangement, but were at once delighted with the 
| improvement, and immediately, as soon as etiquette permitted, hur- 
| ried to their milliners, gave orders for the new fashion of bonnets 
with turned-back fronts, and secured their royal mistress in ber fu- 
ture little wanderings from betraying appearsnces—for where all 
|| were alike there could be no suspicion of particulerity. Such was 


‘the sword. The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear i} the origin of the Albert Bonnet ; and, so attractive and becoming 
‘and the shield. He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage ; || is the fashion in the eyes of young ladies, that, like its origin, it is 


‘ neither believeth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. He saith 
‘among the trumpets, Ha, ha, and he smelleth the battle afar off, the 
* thunder of the captains and the shouting.’ 


“ Did anybody ever read such vile, disgusting trash as this. It 
is the worst specimen of the very worst description of poetry, or 
rather of drunken prose. A horse with a neck of thunder—not so 
frightened as a grasshopper—with a terrible glory, and, above all | 
places, in his nostrils ; and moreover not eating grass, hay, or corn, 
but swallowing the ground, and saying ‘ Ha! ha!’ at the thunder | 
of the captains. We have two thunders here—one the thunder of 
the captains, and the other that of a horse’s neck. Heaven defend 
us from such horses. 
trumpets, cries ‘Ha! ha! ha!’ but we have no propensity for such | 
animals. What is the meaning of a quiver rattling’ ‘The horse, 
if he cares for anything of the sort, must heed the arrow—not 
the quiver; but here we have the horse heeding the rattling of 
quiver, spear and shield, and when he swallows the ground, he 





won't believe that the earth he is foolish enough to eat is hay or | 
corn; but he won’t comprehend or believe that he is swallowing 
The whole of these books, published | 


the sound of the trumpet. 
under the name of ‘ The Library of Useful Knowledge,’ appear to 
us of an extremely low description.” , 

It is scarcely necessary to inform the reader, unless he be a 
critic, that the passage which the reviewer quotes and cuts up as 
low, vile, disgusting trash, is extracted verbatim from the Boox or 
Jon, and is considered a masterpiece of poctical magnificence. 


Comparisons are odious. —There are cities which we could name 
that are utterly unwilling to allow us pre-eminence in anything. 


Mr. Ducrow may like a horse that, amidst | 


| now almost universal 


Miss Shirreff—We have hefore us several letters from this 
universal favourite of our countrymen. She speaks of the United 
States with all the enthusiasm so characteristic of her nature. 
Among other things, she says, “ during her residence in this country, 
she never received an unkindness from the hands of an American, 
either in public or private.” ‘* My health,” says she, * is perfectly 
restored, and my voice is better than ever it was. I have a good 
mind to cross the Atlantic at once and resume my professional en- 
gagements, for I never was in such good spirits." “I arrived here 
after a very smooth passage of twenty-one days. In the first week 
we had head winds, and were not four handred miles off New- 
York.” She closes one of her letters in these words, ** Never for 
an instant can or shall I forget dear, dear America, and the good 
people it contains ; never did an English heart feel more warmly 
and sincerely their great kindness, hospitality, and attention.” 
These extracts are from private letters, but as they contain Miss 
Shirreff’s well-known sentiments, freely expressed on all occasions, 

we trust we violate no implied confidence in giving them to the 
|| public. Should Miss Shirreff think proper ever to return to us, 
|| she will find warm hearts to greet her arrival, and to extend to her 
| the cordial support she so pre-eminently deserves. 











'| The arrival of the Britanna.—The twenty-first of July was a 
| gala day in Boston. The streets were filled with joyous crowds, 
| the shipping in the harbour, from the Columbus seventy-four to the 


So sure as New-York gets hold of anything large enough or little || «ster of one hundred tons, displayed a profusion of gay bunting, 


present, affecting every feeling and every fancy, and giving a bent || ! 


of its own to all our words and our deeds. I have heard a story of I enough to boast about, so sure is one of those cities (we are not 


a girl who was a captive to some eastern prince, and wore on her || going to say which) ready to contest our superiority. 
ankles a light golden ring. She learned to love her master de- | diately has something larger or less, as the case may be. 
votedly, and was as happy as she could be in his love. Adored, | get hold of a very tall giant, the next day they have one in 
adorned, and cherished, she sat beside him one day in all the pomp half a f highe a os d ble f 7 
of eastern state, when suddenly her eye fell upon the golden ring || "#!! @ foot higher at least, and it ts inpossibie for us to Keep @ 
round her ankle, which custom had rendered so light that she had | dwarf at the minumum height for twenty-four hours together: our 
forgotten it altogether. ‘The tears instantly rose in her eyes as she || sister city is sure to out-belittle us by that time. Our great men 
looked upon it, and her lover divining at once the cause, asked, | grow up and our little ones grow down the moment they reach 
with a look of reproach, “* Would you be free ™ She cast herself ; but, no matter. We believe Fanny Elisler jumped bout 
omnes Lecmomagen oa 8 ae ae | twenty inches higher there than she found it possible to do in New- 
happy or unhappy hours, are eiaeel eal forgotten, at xeeee | York. The citizens of that mighty town not only excel us in things 

4 | earthly but in matters heavenly. They have a brighter sun than 


She imme- 








If we) 


casual circumstance turns our eyes hitherward. But if any one 
should ask us whether we would sever that chain, there is scarcely | 
one fine mind that would not also answer, Never! ‘The passing 
of our days may be checkered with grief and care ; unkindness and || 
frowns may wither the smiles of boyhood, and tears bedew the || 
path of youth; yet, nevertheless, when we stand and look back, 
in later life, letting memory hover over the past, prepared to light 
where she will, there is no period in all the space laid out before li 


| 


we have, and more numerous stars. 


or fifteen thousand miles; and as for our moon, she is not to be 
mentioned with some of the sage cheese brought into the 
market. They have larger strawberries, earlier rare-ripes, bigger | 
bilberries, and riper squashes. Cucumbers set yellow from the 





|| and amidst the roar of artillery, and beneath the glances of a galaxy 
|| of beauty in the piazzas of the Maverick-House, the friends of 
| “Cunard and Ocean Steam Navigation,” banqueted in the spacious 
|| pavilion erected for the occasion. Mr. Cunard, the projector, and 
|| the captain, the pioneer of the “ Liverpool, Halifex and Boston 
| line,” were, of course, present, and received and replied to the 
!| compliments of their ontertainers feelingly and eloquently. Mr. 
|| Grattan was among the guests, and made a brilliant speech. Mr 
|| Webster is said to have “ exceeded himself,” though we think that 
| scarcely possible. Judge Story also delivered a powerful address 
| The toasts were many of them capital hits, the following being one 
of the best :—The Hon. Samuel Cunard—The only man who has 


| 
| 


Their comets are somewhere || dared to beat the Queen 


| 
j 


| about a third larger, and generally longer in the tail by some ten || 


| Nuiblo’s Garden.—Mrs. Fitzwilliam has taken her farewell of the 
American public at this establishment, after playing a few nights 


| with very great success. We regret to lose so exceedingly clever 


| a performer, and hope her short stay in this country has been pro- 


her over which her wings flutter so joyfully, or on which she would || stem in that city, we believe, and the citizens never deem them fit | fitable. Among the unemployed vocal talent at present in this city 


so much wish to pause, as the times of her youth. The evils of || 
other days are forgotten ; the scenes in which these days past are || 
remembered, detached from the sorrows that checkered them, and || 
the bright misty light of life’s first sunrise still gilds the whole with || 
a glory not its own. It is not alone, however, after long years \| 
have passed away, and crushed out the gall from sorrows endured, 


to eat till they reach the size of a New-York caulking-mallet. They | 
excel us, in short, in everything that can be mentioned, whether 
the production of the earth, the air, or the waters. Their herring 
are larger than our shad, and their humming-birds weigh more than 


| is Mrs. Bailey, always a favourite, and especially so at these yar- 
‘dens. We do not wish to interfere with a management so well 


conducted, but would merely suggest that an engagement with this 
The last mimodrame 


| 


| lady might perhaps be mutually beneficial. 


|| a New-York turkey. They beat us in bank charters, and they beat || produced by the Ravels, is equal to any of their former ones, Ga- 


that fine and enchanting feelings are awakened by the scenes in | us in butter. Would to heaven they could beat us in blae-bottles || briel, as usual, stands unrivalled. That elegant danseuse, Madame 


which our early days have gone by, and that the thrill of associa- | 
tions is felt in all its joyfulness, acting as an antidote to poisonous | 
sorrows which often mingle with our cup. {| 


Treasure piscovereD.—An Irish labourer, at New-Haven, in 
digging a foundation, came across a vault, which contained a stone 
jar filled with doubloons and other pieces of gold—all Uearing date 
prior to the year 1768. The dwelling, under which it was found, 
was occupied during the revolution by a supposed wealthy English 
gentleman named Whiting, who died suddenly, and when his 
affairs were examined into, it was found that he had no funds even 


to pay his small debts. 





—that rascal, for instance that has this moment perched upon our | 


editorial nose, and brought this wise paragraph to a premature close. | 
He is by our admeasurement just three-quarters of an inch from 
tail to proboscis. Have you blue bottles much larger in ? 
House-flies.—If we ever had doubts as to the truth of the adage | 
that nothing is made in vain, it certainly has been on the subject 
of those infamous villains, the summer house-fly ; and if there ever | 
was the slightest disposition in us to defend the practice of suicide, 
it was the other day in seeing one of the graceless vagabonds spit 





Giubilei has lent her aid in the Terpsichore department, and af- 


| forded much satisfaction. ‘The audiences increase nightly 


Musical intelligence.—\|n addition to the Woods, Barker and 
others, who are really coming out, and probably on their way 
across the ocean, may be mentioned Mrs. Edward Loder, a very 
popular vocalist from Bath and its neighbourhood. She will be sc- 
companied by Henry Wagson, a young composer of great promise 
They are brother and sister to Mrs. Bailey, 0 favourably known 
among us for the last few years. 
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WRITE TO ME, LOVE, WHEN I AM FAR AWAY. 





Tue following musical gem is published at the request of a number of lady subscribers. It is not, we believe, to be had at the stores. 


ANDANTE AMOROSO 

















rit bind! Write to me, love! 








yy 3 — 
Write to me, love, when thou art far a-way, Write ev’-ry thought which glan-ces o’er thy minds 
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to me, love! 
nC 





—— 








Write to me, love, and let thy fond aay, 
words 


2 










All that may spi-rit un-to 


Write to me, love, and let each glowing line 
Teem with the vows we have so often ta’en 
Write to me, love, and when the treasurc’s cine, 
Resume thy task, and write to me again. 
Write to me, love, write to me! 
Write to me, ive, write to me! 











ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 





THE FAIRY GATHERING, 


‘Tne breezes blow, and the moon shines bright 
From her path in the cloudless sky ; 
The whispering leaves are tinged with the light, 
And plaintively mourning, the bird of night 
On motionless wing flits by. 
Now forth from their haunts the fairies glide 
From the clefts of the forest-tree ; 
On their grasshopper-steeds they gaily ride, 
Which with filmy bridle they easily guide, 
As they hasten o'er the lea. 
With merry foot they press the ground, 
And with laugh and shout they fling 
Their tiny limbs to the tinkling sound 
Of the fairy musicians ranged around 
The throne of the fairy king. 
But the morning breaks in the eastern sky, 
And wakens the drowsy bee ; 
Then the fairies looking with upturn‘d eve, 
Their sefinel star no longer espy, 
And away on their grasshoppers flee. 


Cuutivation or tHe MIND —How silly to suppose that informa- 
tion destroys cither the beauty or sensibility of the character! 
Seemmerius dissected ten thousand ears in the course of his expe- 
riments—did this tend to make his own car for music duller? or did 
Michael Angelo’s knowledge of the anatomy of the eye make his 
own less true and accurate 7 : : 

Pursuit or nuspaxps.—For a woman to look on knowledge, 
grace and accomplishments only as baits to the hook with which 
she fishes for a husband, and not as precious in themselves, is like 
shooting game with diamonds, or flinging sceptres at fruits. 

Se.r-praise.—LBeware of counting up your own merits and ad- 
vantages with complacency, and remember that it was for counting 
the number of his people, that David was deprived of them. 

Love anp Marriace.—The chain of love is made of fading 
flowers, but that of wedlock of gold, lasting as well as beautiful. 


W.W.D. 


Comparison or THE sExes.—TIf the mind of man is a pianoforte, 
as has been said, I should call that of woman a pranissimo-fortis- 
simo, as capable of both extremes to a far greater extent than we 
are. Man is impelled by some one fecling, woman by more various 
passions; man by a current, woman by the wind. Love is the 
very quintessence of their character ; love even without reason and 
without return. How strongly they love, may be gathered from 
the intensity with which they hate ; they are like the natives of 
Otaheite, who were soft and gentle as children, yet cannibals. 
Men love things, women persons. 

Covrace.—A nation of cowards is more rare than a brave man: 
what people has not shown courage at some time? Nay, the 








deeper Rome sank in slavery, the more she rose in war, and Casar 
};and Augustus ruled over armies of conquering slaves. The fre- 
j| quent decrees passed for disarming the slaves, show how much 
{| the courage of this class was feared, and that daring may exist 


with servility. ‘The disciplined armies of despotism are no better 
than the trained faleon, which is hooded and carried on the wrist 
till a quarry is seen, and then strikes it, and returns to its master 
and its cage. 

Passion axp reEason.—Feelings are light troops that go and 
|, come, following up an advantage when it offers, and retreating 
when resisted ; while thoughts are like troops of the line, that 
stand fast against all who attack them. * 

Cure ror vanity.—Give the vain person something to do, and 
he (or she) will have no time to spend in looking at their own 


perfections. Nelson was not vain at sea, nor Alcibiades in battle, | 
nor was Count Kaunitz a dandy at the council-board. 

War.—War is showy at a distance, fearful when at hand; as 
the cape, which was hailed with joy by the discoverers and named 
the Cape of Good Hope, was found, when they sailed near it, to| 
deserve no better name than the ** Cape of Storms.” 

Geruany.—Germany is the Bois de Boulogne of Europe, the | 
duelling-ground always chosen, when a hundred thousand men are 
to fight. 

Aprarittons.—The most striking of apparitions is our fear of 
spirits in a wooden world, crammed full of machinery, like this one. | 








| ‘True Greatness.—The beau idéal, the height of sublimity, is 
the union of grandeur and repose, as we may learn from the statuary 


| of the ancients. ‘The same thing is true of the moral world as of 


| the ideal, though the name of the mere soldier may be widely 
i known, it ranks lower than that of the peaceful hero. The great 
| men of antiquity were more distinguished by character than by 
} actions—more in peace than in war. We think more of Camillus’s 
| plough than of his battles, and of Cato’s fraternal love than of his 
resistance in the field. _Epaminondas is remembered for his hospi- 
tality and affection, Brutus for his love to Portia, Alexander for 
|his affection toward his friends, and Gustavus Adolphus for his 


| plety. 

| Love.—lI distinguish four seasons in love. First comes love be- 
| fore betrothal, or spring ; then comes the summer, more ardent and 
| fierce, which lasts from our bretrothal to the altar; the third, the 
_ richly laden, soft, dreamy autumn, the honey-moon ; and after it, 
| the winter, bright, clear winter, when you take shelter by your fire- 
side from the cold world without, and find every comfort and every 
| pleasure there. 

Weakness or passton.—Does mere passion give strength? No 

more than the French revolution gave freedom. The strong men 
| of the older. time, who governed and guided the world, were of the 
| self-denying stoic school. Remember, moreover, that a single 
| great action, the result of great emotion, standing by itself in the 
| middle of a life of ordinary elevation, is unheard of. Every moun- 
tain forms part of a chain. 

Cane or paucutrers.—According to the old German custom, 
| the sons were to walk to church after their father, but the daughters 
before their mother, to shew that her eye should never be off them. 

Destiny ov women.—Only princes and women are brought up 
for acertain known career: all others are Jeft, more or less, to the 
abundance of chance. 

Music.—Music is the poetry of emotion. 
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